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Science of the Karth. Physiolo oy. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLIsoN, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 


9 Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADmmIns; the ebject being te teach 


Physical 
REVISED EDITION. Philosophy. 


ow or ase on e _xperimental rian. 
INTERES TING, By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner, By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Xzperimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
755 Brostway, New York.| PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
HARRISON HUME, N. E. Agent, PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: CHICAGO, ILL. : 


SO Bromfield Street, Boston. 900 Chestnut St. 14 & 16 Astor Place. 109 Wabash Ave, 


MAPS 


By LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, 
Author of the now celebrated and popular series of Maury’s Geographies. 


Every school should have a set of Wall Maps. They are a permanent means Maury’s Wall Maps mas of gisht. = = $10.00 

a convenience for reference, and a fitting ornament. None are bet- Maury Ttevined Manu . 

er for their purpose than Maury’s. They have been tested by use in all aury’s ementary cogzrapny bs e St 

f Brewne & Haldeman’s Clarendon Dictionary, 45 
of the country, and are esteemed for their novel and instructive features, their : 

The Geographies will be sent toany address, for examination, upon receipt of price. Favorable terms made 

beauty, durability, and cheapness. for introduction or regular supply. Circulars and the Maury Pamphlet sent to ali who ask for them. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St, New York. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


school officers. pages, clo 
’ Reading Club Edition,’’ indexed by head lines, and with full analysis for review at the end of every chapter Those Send oe 
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Parker says he owes | and List of Va- 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


<A Work that should be on every Teacher’s Desk.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Power and Authority School Officers and Teachers 


IN THE MANAGEMENT AND GOVERNMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OVER PUPILS OUY OF SCHOOL, AS DETERMINED BY THE COURTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAR. 


This collection of decisions, bearing upon the powers and authority of school officers and teachers in the management and govern- 
ment of public schools, is the result of a careful examination of reported cases in the several States, to enable them to answer, with some 
Show of authority, the questions constantly presented. Its publication has been advised and urged by many directly interested in school 
work, and by a large number of teachers eminent in their profession. The need of such a book has been long felt and acknowledged. 


A copy of this valuable book will be sent to the address of any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of 75 cts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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of 24 pages free. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 
NOTES ON THE METALS. 


F. JouN T. STODDARD, A. M., PH.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form thatthe book will serve both 
asa is for notes on a course of lectures and asa 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOX OF APPARATUS. These blanks with 
the Apparatus make instruction in temperance 
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Manufacturers and Dealers im 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
antunt selected, the most complete and largest stock ofthe finest ———_— 
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ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCTIOLAR or ARTIST.| 
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the Roards of Fducation of New York and Philadelphia. 
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Book 
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Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR. OF 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGHE 


Catalogue of Physical Instruments for 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
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Estey Organ Co., 


ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
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Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
401 Wasuineton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, | 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMARB SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &«. 
Improved School A for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 00., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
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BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
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postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“2 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Ayer’s 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: ‘ Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to A¥er’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health” A. J, 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 
Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
489 OW. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 

Schoo! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 
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A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
mm I will take them in exchange for books you may 
pet Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


©. M, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo, F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pure 
LIGHT. 


THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful en- 
couraging and full of the ‘* Wondrous Love * of Him 
whose praises they prociaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inepirin , and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
jally prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
handsomely bound in boards.’ Price, 35 cents b 
mail, postpaid ; $8.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers will mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


McShane Bell Foundry- 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MoSHane & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU LY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. ° 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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THE DAY I8 DONE. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather 18 wafted downward 

From an eagie in his flight. 


I sce the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist, 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of the day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start, 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies, - 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice; 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
—Longfellow, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Moral philosophy should be more generally and 
thoroughly taught in all of our institutions of learning, 
from the common school to the university.—Southern 
Journal of Education. 


— Public sentiment is demanding trained teachers. 
It is the province of the normal school to train all the 
teachers of the state, Given these trained teachers, then 
make positions and salaries permanent, thereby recog- 
nizing in @ substantial manner the effort of efficient, 
ambitious teachers to meet the demand.— Supt. J. W. 
Stewart, Iowa. 


— Frequent aud careful examinations of classes of all 
grades revealed that the amount of written work re- 
quired in pursuing the study of arithmetic was alto- 
gether out of proportion to the limited time, and its ac- 
complishment possible only through neglecting the more 
‘mportant matter of readiness and accuracy in mental 
snalysis.— Supt, Frederick Kelsey, Nashua, N. H. 


teil introduction of manual training into the pub- 
of . ools would give a preparation for a larger number 
forta ® industrial pursuits of life than that of any other 
be a To have work-shops where the use of tools could 
“a ught would bear directly upon many occupations, 

the way that this is to be done in connection with 


public education is a problem not yet solved, but it is 
one worthy of profound study.— Supt. R. W. Stevenson. 
Columbus, O. 

— Pupils may pass through the school [Pawtucket 
High School] and obtain a thorough English course, or 
they may prepare to enter college directly from this 
school, Fifteen of its graduates have already entered 
college without attending any other preparatory school, 
and a number more are now following in their steps. 
The influence upon the school of pupils with such a 
purpose has been very marked in retaining others in 
the school, and in giving dignity and inspiration to 
their work.—Supt. A. F. Pease, Pawtucket, R. I. 

— Laying aside those natural qualities of mind and 
heart, and that fitness which no school training can give, 
he would say the first requisite for the teacher is schol- 
arship. Morals belong to the home and to the church, 
to be supplemented by the schools. Schools are the 
only organized means of disseminating truths and 
knowledge ; hence they should teach these. Methods 
of instruction must be taught. These must be suited to 


the age and ability of pupils, and a knowledge of the 
laws of mind must lie at the foundation of all true teach- 


ing.—Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, Iowa. 

— In accordance with their usual custom, the teach- 
ers have taken one day each term in which to visit 
schools, They have been very willing to make the 
effort necessary to see some of the best work in other 
schools of their own grade, and afterward send me writ- 
ten reports of their observations. Knowing that they 
were expected to write an account of what they saw and 


heard, they were stimulated to criticise carefully and 
apply the best methods noticed. I count visiting-day 
more valuable to the schools than if spent in regular 
work.— Supt. A. W. Hdson, Attleboro, Mass. 

— No one of the presidents before Mr. Cleveland en- 
tered upon the work of reform with any considerable 
moral support. Mr. Cleveland, on the contrary, has a 
constituency back of him to whom he is under no small 
obligations, and whom he can ill afford to disappoint. 
His cabinet, moreover, are heartily committed to the 
same policy. The second annual report of the National 
Civil Service Commission brings abundant evidence that 


the doctrines and methods of reform are meeting with 
approval on every hand. To throw away the opportun- 


ity that is offered would be an act of unspeakable folly. 


—Fortnightly Index, 

— Upon recommendation of the Committee on Gram- 
mar Schools, the usual forenoon recess was discontinued 
in the Williams School during the months of October 
and November. A five minutes’ intermission was sub- 
stituted, during which the pupils were allowed to change 
their positions, move about the room and converse with 
one another, and the session shortened one half-hour, 
closing at 11.30. The result proved satisfactory to all 
concerned ; no loss was sustained by interruption of les- 
sons, which were learned quite as well as before; so that 
the plan was extended to all the schools of the city, ex- 
cepting the high, and is still on trial. The same favor- 
able reports are received on every hand, without excep- 
tion.— Supt. H. H. Davis, Chelsea, Mass. 

— Whoever undertakes to govern mankind, in church 
or state, on the theory that all human beings are un- 
fledged angels, who need only to know the right in 
order to pursue it, will soon be brought to realize that 
he has made a mistake. This is especially true of the 
teacher, who is called upon to govern those in whom 
reason and discretion have not yet obtained the mastery 
over impulses and passions. As a republic is impossible 
unless the people are virtuous and intelligent, so a school, 
in which some have vicious tendencies,—and none have 
yet acquired the wisdom which comes from experience,— 


will surely fall into disorder unless the teacher is wise 
to direct and strong to compel obedience to wholesome 


regulations.—Supt. Charles 4. Daniels, Malden, Mass. 


Teachers’ Tenure of Office. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


PERMANENT TENURE NECESSARY. 


BY MRS. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 


The office of the public-school teacher is one of the 
most important inthe community. It is not even second 
to that of the clergyman. To many of the children 
committed to his care he is more important than the 
parents even, to whom the children are sometimes only 
indebted for the mere accident of birth. He is the only 
agent of uplifting many of them know in the formative 
period of life. Consequently teachers should be selected 
with the greatest care. Apt to teach, interested in the 
young, largely endowed with the parental instinct, 
whether married or single, patient, long - suffering, 
and genial, they should be most carefully trained 
for the duties of their profession. Nor should we be 
satisfied with a low grade of moral qualifications in a 
teacher. He should possess the fine moral tone that 
will make itself felt by his pupils in all his relations 
with them. 

Then the teacher should be assisted to do his best 
work, Once assigned to a position, he should be re- 
tained in it,—unless his increasing capacity for larger 
usefulness calls for promotion,—as long as his efficiency 
lasts. In a community like ours, it is a shame that 
teachers, in their tenure of office, rank lower than police- 
men and firemen, and even the janitors of the school- 
buildings. To make them the foot-balls of prejudice 
and caprice, and of low party politics, is to degrade 
their profession, and to belittle one of the noblest func- 
tions which a high civilization has created. 

The nation is astir to-day, its wisest men demanding 
a careful selection of subordinate officials, who shall be 
retained just as long as they are competent and well- 
behaved. The friends of public-school education should 
demand no less for teachers. And one of the needed 
reforms of the hour is a change in the status of the 
teacher, which will come from giving him a tenure of 
office, dependent on his efficiency and character. It 
will lift the work of the teacher from the level of an 
“occupation ” to the dignity of a “ profession.” 


TENURE OF OFFICE FOR TEACHERS. 


BY SUPT. HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


When we carefully investigate the forces which pro- 
duce the purest models of American character and life, 
and the highest types of patriotism and enterprise, we 
find that the most potent of all are to be credited to the 
influence of the schools of the land; and, because they 
constitute the vast majority,—the public schools. How 
then should the teacher of the public schools, whose 
labors are so essential to the public weal, be regarded ? 
If responsibilities so vast, if influence so momentous, 
were to be accepted and deferred to as establishing a 
claim to respect and regard, it is plain that there is not 
a class of persons in the community,—no, not the 
judges upon the bench, nor the ministers in their 
pulpits,—who would enlist intenser sympathies and be 
held in greater honor. And when I reflect on the 
humiliating attitude in which, in their official relations, 
they are too frequently placed by society, and on the 
slavery to which they are doomed by the statutes of the 
state, in its prescriptions for their election and control, 
I blush for our dear old commonwealth. Nothing at 
the present time so tarnishes its escutcheon and dis- 
credits its good name. Not only have school com- 
mittees the power to dismiss a teacher at any time, with- 


out assigning any cause,—a salutary provision, perhaps 
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arbitrary as it may seem,—but the tenure of office of a 
teacher can extend, at longest, only through a single 
year. The school committees are compelled by law to 
hold an annual election for all the teachers in their 
service. The effect is extremely prejudicial to the 
interests of education. 

In the first place, it not seldom compromises the in- 
tegrity and justice of school committees. It gives oppor- 
tunity to malignity to compass the discharge of excel- 
lent teachers who have incurred its displeasure, and to 
intriguing selfishness to secure the employment of rela- 
tives and favorites over the heads of employés who have 
worthily executed their duties, which performances are 
not uncommon; and the result is, that the great body 
of the teachers suffer under a sense of unmerited humili- 
ation and disgrace. As the time for the annual election 
approaches, the sensitive among them are harassed by 
anxiety; for the history of such elections, in many 
places, has made it painfully apparent that sterling 
character and faithful service cannot always be relied on 
to secure a successful ballot, but that some ambushed 
slander or misjudgment may rob the worthiest of his 
place and livelihood. 

Again, these uncertainties which oppress our teachers 
prevent them from taking that stand in public and 
social affairs which they have the right to take, and 
could take, with honor to themselves and benefit to 
society. They fear lest somebody may be offended by 
their manly, independent course, and secretly nurse his 
resentment to instill prejudices into the minds of their 
school committees strong enongh to make fatal work 
when the election occurs. This is not the worst. Num- 
berless capable, cultured, aspiring persons are deterred 
from engaging in a service, as a life-work, which is 
weighted down with so many shames and uncertainties ; 
and it is this alone which prevents teaching from being 
regarded by public opinion as an established profession, 
like that of the law and the ministry, to be held in pro- 
portionate respect. 

I cannot but think, moreover, that a change in the 
law whereby teachers might retain their places during 
good behavior and satisfactory service, would result in 
greatly increasing the efficiency of our teaching force; 
for school committees would be specially careful in 
selecting those who could not readily be displaced All 
high-minded, self-respecting school committees, I feel 
sure, will unite in pleading for a modification of the 
present injurious statute, and may there be a spirit in 
the legislature sagacious and independent enough to 
effect it. 


THE TEACHERS’ CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY SUPT. 8. T. DUTION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A full and frank discussion of this topic cannot fail of 
doing good to both the teacher and the community. If 
there is anything inherent in the genius of teaching 
that forbids placing the profession on as high a plane 
as any other, when men and women are employed to 
serve, it should be known, and, if possible, the causes 
therefor should be removed. It is reasonable and just 
that a talented and faithful teacher, whether male or 
female, should suffer no annoyance for fear of losing his 
place. It is, moreover, highly economical that such 
should be the case. Fear of removal is a poor kind of 
stimulus. It weakens courage and preys upon manhood 
and womanhood, It unfits a man to do his best work 
and discount every energy he puts forth. 

But, on the other hand, the school committee, as rep- 
resenting the community, has little scope for action if it 
cannot raise the standard of teaching by seeking those 
showing superior power at home or abroad and pushing 
them into the places of those who are either incapable, 
lazy, oruntrue. Men and women, like all earthly things, 
wear out. They lose their grip on the real means of 
progress. Perhaps the foundations were not laid in 
early life, and hence their resources are exhausted. For 
all such, no amount of propping up by means of statutes 
on “Tenure of Office” could avail anything. The 
wheels of progress must continue to revolve, and the 
weak and the laggard will be left behind. 

What, then, can be said about longer or indefinite 
tenure? It seems to me that the bill, permissive in 
character, now before the legislature of Massachusetts, 


could, if passed, work only for good. It would allow 
boards of education to elect teachers during efficiency 
and faithfulness, or for an indefinite period. This 
honor would naturally be conferred only upon those 
who have made a record for honest and progressive 
work, It would prevent such from being removed from 
office except for cause, thus enforcing one of the cardinal 
principles of civil service reform. ‘The possibility of 
gaining such an honor would be a healthy incentive to 
every teacher in the corps. The teacher coneecrated to 
his chosen calling would thus become tie trusted em. 
ployé of a trusting community. He would stand for 
much more to the boys and girls whose character he is 
to mould for citizenship, and would stand for more to 
himself in all that pertains to true manliness. 


PERMANENCY OF SERVICE. 


BY PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[The following is an extract from an address given by Pres- 
ident Eliot before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
Dec. 30, 1879, and published in full in Tae JouRNAL of Jan. 
8, 1880. Want of space only forbids the reprinting of the ad- 
dress entire, which would show that the public are but just 
coming to the ground so ably held by Pres Eliot five years ago.] 

Supposing, now, that at thirty to thirty-two years of 
age a teacher has given all the securities for future use- 
fulness which thorough preliminary examination and 
long probation can supply, we ask, What should be the 
nature of the ultimate appointment? In the interest, 
both of the profession and of the community, it should 
be an appointment without limitation of time. There 
should be no recurring election. Nevertheless, the 
teacher should be subject to removal for inadequate per- 
formance of duty, or for misconduct, and there should 
be a regular provision for the retirement of superannu- 
ated teachers upon pensions or annuities. I touch here 
the subsequent question, from which I am not able to 
disengage the question of tenure: long tenures logically 
involve pensions or annuities, Further, there should 
be absolute security against reduction of salary for each 
individual once admitted to the permanent service. If 
the financial necessities of cities and towns really com- 
pel the reduction of teachers’ salaries,—a well-nigh im- 
possible supposition, — these reductions should take 
effect upon new appointments only, never upon the old. 
I know that this principle of good public administration 
is violated at pleasure by our national, state, and muni- 
cipal governments; but I take leave to say that the 
practices of our governments in this respect are to the 
last degree barbarous, shiftless, and uneconomical. It 
is to be observed that this remark applies only to public 
administration; the servants of industrial or other pri- 
vate companies of uncertain income cannot be completely 
protected against the adverse chances of business; but 
government, whether national, state, or municipal, ought 
to be able to give its servants two rewards, which, to an 
appreciable extent, replace immediate money payment ; 
namely, security of income and public consideration. 
To throw away, or make no use of, these advantages of 
its eminent position is outrageous extravagance on the 
part of government. 

The dignity, independence, and freedom from solic- 
itude of the teacher’s life would be greatly enhanced by 
deliverance from the necessity of securing an annual re- 
election, and from apprehension of reduction of pay. 
How great a boon is freedom from anxiety for the fut- 
ure! An uncertain tenure is no great hardship in early 
life, or so long as a man may readily turn from one 
pursuit to another; but when the prime of life is past, 
and the stiffened mind no longer bends easily to new 
tasks, though still apt for familiar labors, an uncertain 
tenure gives terrible anxiety to one of prudent temper- 
ament who has given hostages to fortune. 

Again, how precious would be the independence 
which an assured position would give !—precious to the 
teacher, and of great value also to the public ; for I am 
persuaded that the public now loses much good advice 
through the natural caution and reserve of annually- 
elected teachers. Thirdly, security of tenure would in- 
crease the publie consideration which attaches to the 
teacher’s office. It is a simple matter of fact that the 
dignity of any office not political is greatly affected by 


the practical length of its tenure. 


THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE LAW. 


BY J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary Mass. Board of Education. 


I am in favor of granting to school committees of the 
towns the right to omit the annual reélection of the 
teachers of the public schools, and of requiring a major- 
ity vote for their dismissal. The good of the public 
schools requires that, while the employment of teachers 
found to be inefficient should not be continued, good 
teachers should be retained in their places as perma- 
nently and quietly as possible. 


MY REASONS FOR THE TENOURE.OF.OFFICE LAW. 


BY DANIEL B. HAGAR, PH.D., SALEM. 


I am heartily in favor of the enactment of a law to 
secure to teachers a better tenure of office than they 
now hold. Permanency in the teacher’s teaure of office 
is desirable for the following reasons : 

1. It will cause school committees to exercise greater 
care in the appointment of teachers. 

2. It will induce men and women of first-rate ability, 
who have engaged in the work of teaching, to remain 
permanently in the work. 

3. It will attract to the teacher’s profession many 
persons of high culture and the amplest qualifications, 
who would otherwise engage in other pursuits. 

4. It will tend to create a higher professional spirit 
among teachers, and a greater respect for their vocation. 

5. It will give teachers more freedom to perform their 
respective duties in what they believe to be the best way. 

6. It will deliver teachers from undue anxiety in re- 
gard to the security of their position, and leave them 
free to devote all their energies to their legitimate work. 

7. It will serve to protect the teacher from secret as- 
saults and from star-chamber prosecutions, investigated, 
perhaps, by some one who is offended becanse the teacher 
has fearlessly done his duty, and will, or ought to, secure 
to the teacher as fair an opportunity for self-defence, in 
case he is assailed, as is granted by law to a hoodlum 
charged with petty larceny. 

These are some of the considerations that lead me to 
favor the proposed tenure-of office bill. Ihave not time 
to discuss them in detail. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF TEACHERS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY GEO. W. BATCHELDER, LOWELL. 


It is unnecessary to stop to inquire into the establish- 
ment of the custom of the annual election of teachers of 
common schools wherever it exists, but there seems to 
be no good reason for it. Many whose natural and ac- 
quired abilities would cause them to excel as teachers 
are not in the work simply because they will not sub- 
mit to this custom. There is no reason why a person 
who has been proved competent to teach should be com- 
pelled to drift from town to town, or from district to 
district, with no fixed place of abode than one following 
any other lawful calling. Why should a teacher be 
called upon to itinerate any more than the judges in 
our courts ? 

A number of positive benefits would arise from per- 
manent tenures of office. More care would be exercised 
in the selection by way of testing the abilities and fit- 
ness of candidates; a tendency to stability would man- 
ifest itself in the making of permanent homes, in be- 
coming part and parcel of the community ; and the nerv- 
ous anxiety would be saved which must, to a greater 
or less extent, influence every person who expects to be 
reélected. Apprehensiveness is noticonducive to health. 
In New England there is not so much changing as in 
the western states, although under the present system 
the same liability exists. 

Socially, the teacher under permanency would occupy 
a better position. In too many cities and school dis- 
tricts the profession carries no weight, and the average 
teacher may be said to have no standing in community. 
Were the office made permanent, the reflex influences 
would be beneficial in the selection of school officers. 
There would be no more trouble in getting rid of a poor 
teacher than now, and, in fact, it might work as an in- 


centive to the dismissal of a great many incompetents, 
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OF THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF 
REFOR TEACHERS. 


BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK,. 


Being unable from the state of my health to write, I 
send you the following resumé of my paper, read last 
mmer before the American Institute of Instruction. 
The pivotal question in pedagogy is the question of 
the teacher, everywhere and always. The end in view, 
the ideal education, imparted in the ideal school, could 
come only through the ideal teacher; hence, the best 
criterion of merit in a school system is to be found in 
the character and qualities of the teachers in its service. 
The fundamental requisite of a good school system is a 
desirable status for the teacher. The indispensable 
requisite for such a status is security, certainty of posi- 
tion,— such security and certainty of position as is 
afforded only by tenure of office during efficiency and 
good behavior. 

First, permanence of tenure is necessary to the teach- 
er’s dignity and independence. The theory propounded 
and advocated is, in brief, this: Permanence of tenure 
would enormously increase the desirableness of the 
teacher’s status; that, while it costs nothing to the 
public to grant this permanency to the teachers, it 
would be an inestimable boon ; that as a means of com- 
pensating teachers it would be equivalent to a vast in- 
crease of school revenue. That salary alone, even 
though raised to the highest practical limit, when sub- 
ject to the offset of short and precarious tenure, with all 
its train of evils, is insufficient to bring into the service 
of teaching, and retain there, the requisite teaching 
talent. In substance, then, the question of permanent 
tenure for teachers is, in the first place, a question of 
economy, the question of the conservation of forces,— 
that is, the question whether the money compensation 
of teachers shall be in effect largely supplemented by 
what costs nothing. 

In the second place, it is a question of educational re- 
sults; for salary plus permanent tenure is the indis- 
pensable condition of ideal schools and ideal education. 

And, finally, the addition of permanency of tenure to 
salary is necessary to make teaching a career sufficiently 
attractive for persons of ability and culture as a life- 
work, and it is only from such persons devoted to teach- 
ing a8 a life-work that the best teaching can come. If 
it is objected that the annual election and the power of 
summary dismissal are necessary means of stimulating 
teachers to vigorous and sustained effort, and of remoy- 
ing those who are delinquent and incompetent, we reply 
that these means have not been found necessary in other 
countries ; the guarantee for efficiency and fidelity being 
provided in a judicious system of training, examining, 
choosing, rewarding, and disciplining teachers. 


su 


A PRESSING NEED. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PH.D., BOSTON. 


One of the mést pressing needs in our public-school 
education is some sufficient inducement to draw the 
brightest intellects into the profession of teaching as a 
lifework, To such, journalism offers an income twice 
or three times as large ; the ministry, four or five times ; 
medicine, ten times; the law, fifteen. 

. The teacher is wholly out of the line of civic promo- 
tion, Not only so, but his very fidelity and absorption 
in his vocation, with its total unlikeness to any other 
employment, quite unfits him for nearly every other oc- 
cupation ; if turned adrift, he is helpless as a stranded 
wreck, Alas for him, then, if he has a family to sup- 
Port! Other than a martyr-like spirit of consecration 
and an ardent love of the young,—and would God we 
had much more of these !—what inducement can he 
have ? Simply this,—a reasonable security in his ten- 
ure of office as long as he is efficient and faithful. 

_ Has he a fair prospect of such security ? Not now, 
if he is disposed to exercise the ordinary rights of a 
citizen anda man, For example, the School Committee 
Boston have recently forbidden him to sign or circu- 
ate a petition to influence the election of members of 
the School Board. On all questions that divide the 
community he must be dumb, The committee can, at 
“ny moment, for any cause or no cause, without assign- 
“6 42y reason, by secret vote, turn him out, blighting 


his reputation, and cutting off his income; and there 
is no redress, no hearing, no appeal. He must serve 
the Lord in such a way as not to offend the devil. Let 
him be prominent in the church, the Sabbath-school, the 
temperance reform, the suppression of gambling ; in any 
political, social, or moral cause or question on which the 
public sentiment is divided, and he thereby makes ene- 
mies. Those enemies may control votes in the School 
Committee, and, when the annual election comes round, 
he is stabbed in the dark. Haud expertus, etc. 

Within a few months past I have appeared before the 


Police Commissioners to protest against the opening of 
another liquor saloon near my school, on the ground 
that we had already, within a stone’s throw, plenty of 
them, besides two houses of assignation. I knew that 
I took my life in my hands, An old soldier may do 
this. Catilinae gladios contempsi ; tuos non pertimescam. 
But, were it not for the hope I cherish of a change in 
the tenure of the teacher’s office, I would not advise any 
young man of talent, of patriotism, of conscience, and 
not of a meek and lowly spirit, to enter upon this pro- 
fession, in which he will be relegated to that cowardly 
silence which the world calls prudence, or to that hypoc- 
risy which the world calls shrewdness and policy, as the 
only condition on which he can continue to teach un- 
molested in the public schools. The risk is too great, 
especially if he intends to marry. 
**1’m willin’ a man should go tol’able strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, ’cause that kind of wrong 

Is olwuz unpop’ler, and never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a sin nobody’s ever committed ! 

Bat you mustn’t be hard on particular sins, 

’Cause then you'll be kickin’ the people’s own shins!” 


THE NEW CRUSADE. 


BY A. L., GOODBICH, MASTER OF HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


I have lately read with interest the articles in the Andover 
Review on ‘‘ The Crusade Against the Common Schools.” I 
am thoroughly glad of all criticism, especially from those 
whose point of view is different from mine. These articles, 
particularly the last, prompt me to place my experience before 
my critics and my fellow-teachers in order that I may get the 
benefit of theirs. 

It is, of course, beyond dispute that the quantity of work 
exacted of the pupil must not be sufficient to injure either 
health or scholarship. Oar critic plainly intimates that both 
are injured under the present system. I hear the same cry 
from other directions; but everything is simple assertion,—I 
get no facts. The concrete foundation, if it exists, is out of 
sight ; the superstructure of assertion is exceedingly plain. 
Does it rest on sand orrock? Ido not venture a definite an- 
swer, but may perhaps be permitted to give my own experience, 

In my school twelve recitations, in a week of five days, are 
required of boys; ten of girls. These recitations are usually 
forty minutes long. Allow that it takes the average pupil two- 
and one-half hours to prepare for each recitation, and we have 
for actual time employed very nearly seven and one-half hours 
per day for boys, six hours for girls. This must be understood 
to cover both preparation and recitation. Of this time, five 
hours are spent in the school-room, the remainder at home. 
This is all that is required. Ambitious pupils take more of 
their own free will. 

In an experience of ten years in the same school, I have not 
known a single boy’s health to show signs of failura for any 
reason that any one charged to the school-work. A few girls, 
delicate physically by nature, have withdrawn because their 
health showed signs of failing. 

Candidly, do we require too much? Are we notin danger 
of another sort ? What kind of life is the average boy coming 
to,—a life of work, or a life of play? The answer is un- 
doubted. Now TI hold that one of the best things a boy can 
get out of his schoo! life is the habit of steady, faithful work 
on whatever is assigned him. What class of boys acquire this 
habit? In my school it has been true that the twelve-hour 
boys, starting with the same chances, guided with the same 
care, turn out in the great majority of cases to be, at the end, 
the laziest and most shiftless in the class. They produce on 
me the impression that their time is not sufficiently employed. 

On the other hand, those who take a larger number of reci- 
tations are almost invariably those of whose young manhood 
and young womanhood we are most proud when we finally bid 
them farewell. I mean that these are the young men I can 
recommend to business men in the greatest confidence that 
they will make honest, faithful, hardworking employés; these 
are the young ladies I am most sure will make their influence 
felt for good on the rising and the coming generations. 

Now, my friendly critic, you charge us with imposing too 


much work; with stunting, discouraging, narrowing our boys 
by over-pressure. I assure you that, so far as my observation 
goes, my keenest, brightest, broadest boys and girls are those 
who do the most work, those in the upper third by the marks; 
while the indolent, the mischievous, the complaining, the 
tired-out boys and girls, are those who take the least they are 
allowed. Truly, which amI the more in danger of doing,— 
overworking my pupils, or getting them into shiftless habits ? 

When I read these criticisms I am sometimes afraid that 1 
may be overcrowding my scholars; but when I enter my 
school-room and run my eye over the young people before me, 
I get bewildered. I do not like to doubt the assertions of men 


I respect; but are other scholars so different from mine ? 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR, —(IV.) 
BY MISS IDA M, GARDNER. 


Topic : Object of thought. 

Definition: An object of thought is anything of which we 
may think. 

Method: Think of the clock, the door, the window. Men- 
tion other things of which we may think. Write their names 
on the board. Mention some actions of which we may think; 
as running, speaking, etc. Write their names on the board, 
Think of love, hate, goodness, wisdom. What do we call the 
houses, lands, etc., belonging to a man ? 

Answer.—His property. 

We also call a man’s goodness, justice, etc., his property or 
attributes. Mention some other attributes of a person. Write 
their names upon the board. Anything of which we may 
think is an object of thought. 

: ~ a Preserve the lists you have written for the next 
opic. 


Topic : Noun. 

Definition: A noun is the name of an object of thought. 

Method: Read what you have just written on the board. 
What are all these words ? 

Ans.—The names of objects of thought. 

The name of an object of thought isa noun. Define. 


Exercise I. 

Tell whether each of the following is a noun or an object of 
thought. Why ? 

Thecat. The word “‘cat.’”’ The dog. 
The boy. The word “ boy,” etc. 

The object of this exercise is to give the child a distinct idea 
of the difference between a noun and an object of thought, 
A noun is always a word. An object of thought is never a 
word, except when it is a word of which we are thinking. For 
example: Think of the word “ John.’’ Now what becomes 
the object of our thought ? 

Ans,—A word. 


The word dog.” 


Exercise II. 
Write ten sentences each containing at leasttwo nouns. 
Underline the nouns. Exchange slates and correct. 


Exercise III. 
Select the nouns in the following extract [from the writings 
of Edward Everett: 


“It was amild, serene, midsummer’s night; the sky was 
without a cloud; the winds were quiet; the Pleiades, just 
above the horizon, shed their sweet influence in the east. At 
length the timid approach of twilight became more perceptible; 
the intense blue of the sky began to soften; the smaller stars, 
like little children, went first torest. Hands of angels, hidden 
from mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of the heavens ; the 
glories of night dissolved into the glories of dawn.’’—Sunrise, 


Questions on Exercise III, 

When is midsummer? Whatarethe Pleiades? How many 
are there? Can you find them in the heavens on a starry 
night ? (If not, tell the children in what part of the heavens 
to look for them, and at what time.) Why should Tennyson, 
speaking of the Pleiades, say they 

‘* Glitter like a swarm of fireflies 

Tangled in a silver braid.” 
What is the horizon ? What do we mean by twilight? Does 
it occur at night or in the morning? What does “ percep- 
tible’”” mean? Why does the author say the smaller stars 
went ‘to rest’? ? How many of the children go to rest before 
the older members of the family ? Why should children retire 
early? The meaning of ‘mortal eyes”? ‘dissolved’? ? 
‘dawn’? Is the author living? If not, where did he live ? 
For what is he noted? How many would like to read 
something else by the same author? Look in your Readers, 
and perhaps you will find other selections from Everett's 
writings. 

(This clue followed out may lead to a life-long interest in 
such writings. ) 


ExERcisE IV, 

Select all the nouns in your reading-lesson for the day. 
Count them, and observe that a large part of the words on a 
page are nouns. 

Topic : Pronoun. 

Definition: A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

Method : First illustrate the need of such words. 

Whose hat is this ? 

Ans.—John’s. 

Whose hand is this ? 

Ans.—Yours. 

Who teaches John ? 

Ans.—You do. 

Then whose teacher am I ? 

Ans.—John’s teacher. 

Whose head is this ? 

Ans.—John’s head. 

What has John’s teacher done with John’s hat ? 

Ans.—She has put it on John’s head. 

I will write on the board what John’s teacher has done, 


Thus : John’s teacher took John’s hat in John’s teacher’s 
hand and put John’s hat on John’s head. 
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Would you tell me what I have done, in the same way ? 
No? Then you may cross out any word you would change, 
and write another in its place. Now read. 

Ans.—John’s teacher took John’s hat in her hand, and put 
it on his head. 

What kind of words are all these crossed out ? 

Ans.—Nouns. 

Then the new words are used in place of what words ? 

Ans.—A word used in place of anounisapronoan. Define. 


I. 
Select the pronouns in the following sentences: 
1. I was once a barefoot boy. 
2. Be thou a hero. 
3. These are my jewels. 
4. How dismal you look ! 
5. Every sin brings its punishment with it. 
6. Leaves have their time to fall. 
7. I am afraid to do a mean thing. 
8. Oar influence has no nights and keeps no Sabbaths. 
9. Nothing is impossible to him who wills. 
10. Blessed is the man who has found his work. 
-. If you bring a smiling visage to the glass, you meet a 
smile. 
12, We do not seek God; God seeks us. 
13, He giveth His beloved sleep. 
14. Drive thy business; let not thy business drive thee. 
15. What no one with me shares seems scarce my own. 
16. Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
17. They ne’er pardon who bave done the wrong. 
18, For his gayer hours she has a voice of gladaess. 


Exercise II. 
Select pronouns from the reading-lesson. 
Exercise III. 
Count all the nouns and all the pronouns on one page of 
your Readers. Count the remaining words, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, J&., PEABODY, MASS. 


Lesson VI.—DISSECTION OF AN ANIMAL * 


It is worse than useless to undertake a dissection before a 
class unless the teacher is sure enough of his ground (having 
gone through the work once in private) to perform the opera- 
tions indicated without hesitation. 
1.0The class too, must be of moderate size (not over 20), or else it 
must be heard a section at a time, and the pupils must be thor- 
oughly interested in the work. Much time can be saved by 
having the following notes copied into the note-books before- 
hand, with blanks left at the places marked (—) for a full ac- 
count of what is actually seen. At least 60 minutes’ time will 
be needed for the dissection; the more time can be given it, 
the better. The pupils should stand during most of the exer- 
cise, arranging themselves about three sides of the dissecting- 
table, the instructor occupying the fourth. 

Material and Apparatus.—The animal to bedissected should, 
if possible, have been killed just before the dissection, as 
directed in Taz JouRNAL of March 5, 1885. If a dog is chosen 
as the animal to be operated on, he may most conveniently be 
chloroformed by holding his nose, pressed closely, into a cay- 
ity cut deep into the side of a large sponge, into which two 
ounces of chloroform have been poured. A still better plan is 
to fill the foot of an old boot with cotton batting and pour the 
chloroform upon this, then quickly drawing the boot, by the 
straps, clear up over the animal’s ears. Of course this work 
should all be done, and the animal bled, in the basement of 
the school-house, or as far as possible away from the school- 
rooms. 

Provide an old table, a number of wide-mouthed jars (e g., 
pint, quart, and two-quart candy-jars); a quart of common 
alcohol (commercial wood-alcoho! is much cheaper and will do 
as well; or, instead, two quarts of strong brine would answer, 
though it is not nearly as good as alcohol; a hammer; a num- 
ber of very large tacks; a hook made by bending a small darn- 
ing-needle, near the point, into the shape of a fish-hook, and 
then inserting the eye into a slender wooden handle; and (if 
they can be afforded) a pair of ordinary dissecting forceps; a 
scalpel; a cartilage-knife, or a very stout pocket-knife, and a 
smaill-toothed saw. 

The Dissection.—Lay the animal on its back on the table, 
and tack the fore and the hind paw of one side tightly to the 
table-top. Make an incision barely through the skin the whole 
length of the chest and abdomen. Remove the skin on either 
side half-way to the back-bone, and strip it entirely off the legs, 

Note the cellular tissue by which the skin is everywhere 
united to the sheaths of the underlying muscles. Note, also, 
the unequal distribution of fat beneath the skin. (——.) 

Observe the very unequal thickness of the layers of muscle 
covering the bones,—in some places, none (——), See how 
perfectly the chest is protected by the bony framework of the 
ribs and sternum, while the abdomen is comparatively unpro- 
— and falls in as soon as the support of the skin is re- 


Note and count the thin, pale muscles that form the abdom- 
inal wall, and the direction of their fibres (——). 


* On some grounds it would be desirable to continue the examination of 
the tissues and materials of the bod in the ing lesson. But 
it seems best, on the whole, to introduce the dissec at this point, if, for 
no other reason, because it will furnish much material for subsequent 


With the cartilage-knife cut off the intercostal cartilages on 
either side of the sternum, and close up to it. Saw part wiy 
through the ribs on both sides, parallel to the back-bone, and 
well back toward it; slit open the abdomen the whole length, 
and then expose the cavity of the chest and of the abdomen to 
view by breaking off the ribs, either way, at the place where 
they were sawed. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY J. A. KEINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N. J. 


In a former article, we considered some of the mental phe- 
nomena, which seemed to warrant the following principle as 
an expression of an observed order of facts: 

Perception b« gins with masses ; i.e., the mind, in elaborating 
its knowledge, naturally proceeds by analysis from the whole 
to the parts, from the complex and confused to the constituent 
and distinct. 

When this principle of psychology was first taught to our 
normal training class it was not laid down ez-cathedra, but 
was developed from a discussion in the class, for the conduct 
of which the teacher had prepared the following 


LESSON NOTES. 


I. Class. The Normal Training School. 

II. Time. One hour. 

III, Aim. To develop the principle, “‘ Perception begins 
with masses,”’ etc., as above, by an appeal to the individual 
experiences of the members of the class. 

1V. Method. Inductive, investigational, and anslytic. By 
an analysis of the mental experiences of the students in ac- 
quiring certain terms or branches of knowledge to detect the 
tendency of the human mind to proceed in the way indicated. 

V. Faculties to be Exercised: 

Self-consciousness, i. e., in studying the present operations 
of their own minds; Recollection, i. e., in recalling former states 
of consciousness while acquiring certain kinds of knowledge; 
Abstraction, i. e., in considering the way the knowledge was 
acquired separate and apart from the fact and kind of the 
knowledge itself; Comparison, i. e., in classifying and general- 
izing that which was found to be similar in the several phe- 
nomena considered; and other faculties, e, g., the Feelings and 
the Will, but these mere incidentally. 

VI. Means of Illustration: 

a. Recalling our first and early knowledge of some object; 
é.g.,8ome public building, as our own school building, the 
New York Post-office, the Public Library, Boston, and com- 
paring it with our subsequent and fuller knowledge to discover 
how we passed from the first state to the second. 

b. Recal.ing our knowledge,—our first perception and our 
subsequent and final conception,—of the faces of our friends, 
their style of dress, their character, etc. 

c. The same of New York City. 

d, The same of our knowledge of chemistry. 

e. The same of our knowledge of the Roman Empire. 

J. The consideration of how we could now most satisfactorily 
set to work at a new study, a large object of knowledge,— 

First, whether it would be best to commence on the details, 
taking each in its order till we, by thoroughly mastering the 
parts, were enabled by an act comprehensive,—of mental syn- 
thesis,—to possess ourselves of the complete idea of the whole; 
or, secondly, whether we would better take a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole, getting some general notion of the whole subject, 
some idea of its extent and distribution; then by analysis pro- 
ceeding from the whole to the parts. 


EXPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE. 

John Stuart Mill suggests that the laws of the mind should 
be stated as tendencies, and this principle is that the mind has 
a natural tendency in perfecting its knowledge,—in passing 
from the obscure to the clear, from the indistinct to the dis- 
tinct,—to proceed by analysis from the whole to the parts. 

The question is, ‘‘ whether we first attain a general knowl- 
edge of complex wholes presented to ug by sense, and then by 
analysis and limited attention obtain a special knowledge of 
their several parts,’’ or the reverse, ‘‘If we knew the whole 
through the parts, we should know the parts better than the 
whole.” (Hamilton, Lect ztvi.) ‘‘ The child, like the philos- 
opher, observes, compares, analyzes.”” Hamilton also gives a 
most suggestive quotation from Aristotle: ‘‘ Thus it is that 
names are at first better known than definitions, for the name 
denotes the whole, and that indeterminately; but the definition 
divides and explicates the parts.” 


SYNOPSIS OF APPLICATIONS OF THIS PRINCIPLE TO TEACHING. 


Botany.—We should proceed from the general conception of 
the flora of the neighborhood to the individual plant, from the 
= plant to its parts, from the organ to the parts of the 

Reading.—The principle dictates this order in teaching: 
Sentence, word, components, sounds, letters. 

Grammar.—From the paragraph to the sentence, from the 
sentence to ite parts, from discourse in general to the disjunct- 
amembra of speech, their properties and classification. 

Geography.—This order of teaching is indicated,—from the 
general conception of the neighborhood to its special geograph- 
ical features; from the world, as a whole, to the continents, 
from the continents to their constituent parts; and, finally, 
the physical and political details. 

History.—From the large notion of national life, the general 
character of the age, to the details, time, place, surrounding 


circumstances, and individuals. 


Criticism.—From a survey of the general intent, scope, plan 
or plot to the execution in detail. 

Psychology.—From the mind as a presented whole,—a com- 
plexity of the phenomena of knowing, feeling, and willing,— 
to the ultimate elements of which these phenomena are the 
combination. 

Geometry.—In this study it is evident that the triangle, 
quadrilateral, or circle is first known in a large, indefinite way, 
but afterward in all its detailed properties. 

RULES OF TEACHING DERIVED FROM THE ABOVE PRINCIPLE, 


Language, science, and art are to be taught first in rudi- 
mentary art jine, the details subsequently. (Marcel ) 

A survey of the science as a whole ought, therefore, to pre- 
cede the study of its parts; we should be aware of the distri- 
bution of the science before we attend to what is distributed; 
we should possess the empty frame-work before we collect the 
material with which it is to be filled. (amilton.) 

In beginning any study, the student should be employed in 
analyzing matter set before him rather than in synthetically 
building up the subject-matter. (Altered from Marcel ) 

Rules for Reading : 

(1) Read not the more detailed works upon a science until 
you have obtained a rudimentary knowledge of it in general. 
(Hamilton, Logic, p. 489.) 

(2) Strive to compass the general tenor of a work before you 
attempt to judge of it in detail, (Ibid ) 


METHODS.—(III ) 
BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Preparation for Daily Work. 


Careful preparation for each day’s work is indispensable to 
the successful teacher. Without it he cannot hope to secure 
the degree of accuracy and definiteness which should character- 
ize school-room work. An adequate knowledge of the subject 
of instruction must be acquired and special attention given to 
the portion of it which constitutes the lesson. The matter 
must be simplified sufficiently for the comprehension of the 
dullest in the class, and at the same time it must be of such a 
nature as will afford thought for the brightest pupil. 

In presenting a lesson, the teacher has two distinct aims in 
view: first, the special design (or point) to communicate some 
new knowledge; and second, the general design (or object) to 
secure the development of the child through the cultivation of 
his mental faculties in their natural order. 

The difficulty lies in so accomplishiog the point of the lesson 
that the object may be secured. Preparation for the present- 
ation of the lesson enable the teacher to adapt his methods to 
unlooked-for circumstances which may at any time arise. It 
warrants bim presence of mind and a comprehentive grasp of 
the subject. It enables him to observe the proper relations of 
parts to each other and to the whole subject, and to give atten- 
tion to the really important parts. It affords him a satisfac- 
tory view of the work at any stage, so that he can judge cor- 
rectly regarding the portion finished and the amount to be 
accomplished. It secures rapidity, accuracy, and thoroughness 
to the teacher, while it increases the pupils’ respect for him 
a thousand-fold. 

The plan of a lesson is for the teacher, and is not by any 
means to be presented to the view of the pupil. The skillful 
teacher is one who has the least apparent method, while he is 
in reality working every step of the way logically and carefully. 

Besides preparing to impart new knowledge, attention should 
be given from day to day to the manner of conducting reviews 
that monotony and its consequent lack of interest may be 
avoided. A careful selection of matter for review should be 
made. It is the habit of some teachers to review indiscrimi- 
nately every item mentioned in the previous lesson. This may 
be as ill-advised as no review at all. The points of yesterday's 
lesson, to which the important part of to-day’s lesson is the 
most closely related, should be selected and rapidly and thor- 
oughly reviewed. With this review the new work should be 
connected so closely and naturally that the children hardly 
perceive where the known work ends and the unknown begins. 
The summary of important points should be made at the close 
of the lesson and drilled upon for a few minutes before the 
class is dismissed. 

Points for consideration in the preparation of a lesson. 


Time for 
ritten reproduction, 
1. Review. } Use of blackboard. 
{ Questions and answers. 
| Uther tests,—with objects, 
Time for 
Matter,—simple, comprehensive ques- 
tions, —logical,—exhaustive. 
2. Development Answers,—to the point, fall. 
wor Inadequate answers [How make the 
most of them ?| 
Use of blackboard. 
| Use of illustrative material. 


0. nas, 

8. Drill. of board. 
Use of material. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 
Dr. Wm. P, Clothier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I bed it 
for a Catholic priest, who was shard student, for wakefulness, 
extreme nervousness, etc. He reports great benefit,’” j 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 


Miss Frances Willard delivered an address before the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Institate, lately held, upon the subject of Sci- 
entific Temperance Teaching in the public schools, showing 
and inculeating the evil effects of alcoholic stimulants on the 
human system. 

Miss Willard began her discourse by referring to some of 
her early reminiscences, when she embarked on the ocean of 
life as a school-teacher, The theme she spoke upon, and 
would have down upon every program, was ** Scientific Tem- 
perance Teaching.” She illustrated this by saying, ‘‘ Suppose 
you takea watch -full of jewels of the finest workmanship and 
put them in a case made of guld, then in one made of silver, 
then in one made of porcelain,—you will find that it keeps just 
as good time in a cheap case as in a costly one, because there 
is no interdependence between the watch and the environ- 
ments. But God, who has wound upa watch in the snug, 
round box on the top of your heads and mine, warranted with 
good usage to tick right on for eighty or a hundred years, with 
the mainspring of reason, the balance-wheel of judgment, the 
fine jewels of imagination and fancy, the dial-plate of the hu- 
man face divine, and the pointers of character thereon, has 
made this wonderful piece of mechanism so that it cannot 
keep as good time in a coarse case asin a fine one, because 
there is the closest communication and interdependence be- 
tween the brain and the environments, between the tissues 
of the body, and the temper of the soul.”” She continued her 
beautiful metaphor by alluding to Theodore Thomas who con- 
trols his orchestra with his baton; and the engineer his engine 
with the throttle-valve, or the operator the wire,—so the won- 
derfal prisoner in the brain controls the body’s intricate 
machinery. Given so much clear thought, and you will get 
so much clear action; given so much crazed thought, and you 
will get so much crazed action, There is not an axiom in 
mathematics more fixed than this physical law. The time to 
teach this law is just as soon as achild’s brain can take it in, 

The same truth is illustrated from another point of view. 
The geography of character is a “ branch” sure to be taught 
scme day in our public schools. Character is bounded on the 
north by sobriety, on the east by integrity, on the west by in- 
dustry, and on the south by gentleness. 

George Eliot has said, with her almost preternatural discrim- 
ination, “‘ We cannot command veracity at will; the power of 
seeing and reporting truth is a form of health that has to be 
delicately guarded.’?’ Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson says, 
during a series of experiments, in which 300 chief physi- 
cians were associated with him, and all came to the same 
conclusion,—‘* No form of degeneracy produced by alcoholic 
stimulants is more invariable than the drinker’s untruthful- 
ness in word and deed.’’ Therefore sobriety outranks integ- 
rity as an essential of genuine character, 

Next comes industry; but the muscles are only “‘ middle- 
men,’ twixt mind and matter. But their masters are the 
nerves or message-bearers, and alcohol strikes for the brain as 
panther leaps upon a deer. So that the muscles receiving 
wrong orders from the great nerve-center moves in an un- 
wieldy fashion; the hand cannot grasp tools, the foot reports 
distance inaccurately; the man is transformed from a toiler to 
a reeler, 

Bat gentleness remains to be considered, It is the perfect 
flower of strength, the ornament of industry, the fragrance of 
integrity. But gentleness cannot live without sobriety. That 
is its vital breath, its native air. 

The speaker expressed her views on the subject of education 
a8 follows: ‘‘ Had I the power of our system of education, it 
should be so changed that the course of study for every pupil, 
from the kindergarten toddler to the high-school graduate, in 
it should be grounded,—where God grounds our very being,— 
on natural law. They should know the laws of health first of 
all; since their physical being is the firm basis of the whole 
pyramid of character.’’ 

Miss Willard would have the unreasonableness of alcoholic 


drink taught, and drill the pupils into the fact that the alco- 
a habit is accumulative, subtilely strengthening by what it 
eedson. In her geography she would lay down the mael- 
roar of moderate drinking and the Niagara of drunkenness. 
In her grammar, the conjagation of the verbs “‘to be”? and 

‘o do” should be no irregular proceedings, and the knotty 
problows in arithmetic should be the one on whose solution 
the greatest problem of life depends. She would not have 
teachers wait until a law be adopted in order to teach hygienic 
principles, Individual teachers should use their influence. 
ae conclusion, the speaker said: Dear friends, I believe 

§ systematic instruction, which forewarns, to be the road 
out of bondage for the children of America. 

META WELLEBRS. 


GOOD WORDS. 


+. me It is a pleasing office to call the attention of our readers 
role UCATION again, The March-April number has just 
ed us. All its articles are thoughtful and scholarly, and 
be are needful to those who wish to be in the banged of 
neational thought and opinion.”—The Ed. Weekly, Toronto. 
Jou No teacher should be without the instruction given by the 
URNAL OF EpucaTIoNn and THE AMERICAN TEACHER,’ — 
MILLAN, Supt. of Schools, Youngstown, O. 
their a journals are at the head of all publications of 
cothe, —WILLIAM RicHARrpson, Supt. of Schools, Chilli- 
— “T regard the issues of this company as standing at the 
He's head of the educational publications of this country.’’— 


Puainron, Supt, of Schools, Parkersburg, West Va. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S8., or correspond with the writers. COor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


USAGE vs. THE DICTIONARIES, 


Since writing the article headed, ‘“‘ How shall we Pro- 
nounce,’’ which was printed in a recent number of THz JouR- 
NAL, I have received a copy of Harper’s reprint of Stormonth's 
Dictionary, and have examined it to see whether it gave any 
support to my assertion that our two so-called “‘ standards”’ 
(an absurdity in itself, since two standards means no standard) 
are ‘‘ behind the age,’’ and do not correctly represent usage 
with respect to the pronunciation of a large number of words; 
and it may interest some of your readers to know that this 
latest authority confirms, in almost every instance, the correct- 
ness of my observations. In my article I instanced the words 
etiquette, epaulet, tableau, coupon, amateur, dado, rise, ben- 
zine, cement, and some others, which are not pronounced in 
Worcester and Webster as they are almost universally pro- 
nounced by educated people. In Stormonth these words are 
correctly given thus: Ht'iquette, ep'aulet, tab'leau, cou’pon, 
amateur, da’do, rise (rize), ben’zine (-zeen), cement’. Dado, 
and I think one or two other words of this list, are correctly 
given in the new Condensed Webster, also; the others remain 
uncorrected, as in the Unabridged. I was interested to ob- 
serve, as an evidence of its newness and completeness, that 
Stormonth contains the word crémato’rium, but not crém’atory, 
and epithelio’ma, the name of the disease of which General 
Grant is dying. Neither of these is found in the latest Webster 
or Worcester. 

Your stellar correspondent, ‘** * *,’’ JouRNAL of April 2, 
seems to have a strange conception of the fanction of the dic- 
tionary. He says, ‘‘ If two-thirds of the American people said 
dec’orous instead of deco’rous, the latter pronunciation would 
be right, and the other wrong”; and he makes a similar as- 
sertion in respect to in’quiry. But surely it is usage, the usus 
loquendi, that makes a word right in any respect. ‘ Mr. 
Westlake seems disposed to think,’”’ says my amiable critic, 
**that all goes bycountingnoses.”’ Right; it does go by counting 
noses,—educated noses. The dictionary is a “‘ weathercock ”’ 
to this extent,—that it must follow and obey the strong cur- 
rent of reputable usage. Its function is to ascertain this usage 
and make it known totheignorant. It thus has a conservative 
and equalizing power. If the truth were known, our diction- 
aries are not right because publishers will not go to the ex- 
pense of having them corrected. 

All I asserted in regard to ingui’ry and discourse’ was, that 
there is an almost irresistible tendency to put the accent on 
the first syllable. So strong is this tendency in case of the 
latter word that I am entirely unable to overcome it, even in 
my own classes. All the three dictionaries named above say 
deco'rous or dec’orous; how, then, can my critic say that dec’. 
orous is wrong? Perhaps I have been unfortunate in my ex: 
perience, but really I cannot remember to have heard the word 
pronounced deco’rous in a single instance, and so say some of 
my friends. The pronunciation dec’orous is, I dare to say, 
almost universal, and therefore right. Usage, when clearly 
ascertained, is unquestionably the ‘‘ higher law’’ of speech, 
from which there is no appeal. It is a matter of ‘‘ counting 
noses.”’ J. W. W. 


‘‘WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY.” 


The Southern Letter, published at Tuskeegee, Ala., gives the 
following letter showing how two girls teaching in Russell 
County make their own blackboards: 


MaRrvYN, ALA., Co., March 3, 1885. 

Dear Teacher :—We have enrolled 86 scholars. Very few 
can write, or know anything about arithmetic or geography. 
I am glad to say that, after waiting a few weeks, we have a 
stove, though it is very small. It was very hard to get the 
money to pay for the stove. We needed a blackboard, alsv. 
To have one made would cost $2.50. I thought if [ had lum- 
ber, nails, and paint I could make one myself. So several of 
the boys brought pieces of plank already dressed, and in a few 
hours we had a very good board. It was to be painted, and 
the nearest place to get paint was fifteen miles,—at Opelika. 
After inquiring a little, I had the girls bring eggs, syrup, and 
vinegar. This I mixed with soot and painted my board. It 
was soon ready for use, and does us as much good as a $2 50 
one would do. The people are very kind to us, and it is very 
healthy down here. I went to Seale in January to see the 
superintendent, Mr. Branivin. He was very anxious to know 
about the normal school, and asked several questions about it. 
There are several young men around here who speak of com- 
ing to school next session if they are successful. 

Yours truly, CAROLINE SMITH. 


A WIDE INFLUENCE. 

» Mass., April 4, 1885. 
Tus JouRNAL is agood advertising mediam. Proof? You 

remember, perhaps, a note about the physiological help,— The 

Manikin,—published last fall. The other day the agent for 

The Manikin received a copy of said note from Japan, asking 

about The Manikin. Yours hastily, A. M. G. 


{Another similar note has been received in Boston from 


India. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 


[The following rhymes for Professor Bolton’s collection 
come to us from New Orleans. ] 
Ena, mena, mona, mi, 


Parselona, bona, fi, 
Harrigo, parrigo, off, 


Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead. 


Intra, mintra, cutra, corn, 

Apple-seed and apple-thorn, 
ire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock, 

Rable, roble, rabble, and rout, 

Y, O, U, T, Out. 


“INDIANA, A PRAIRIE STATE.” 


One of our good friends from the Hoosier State complains 

bitterly that Taz JouRNAL published an article in which his 
state was called a prairie state. He says: 
“T have hitherto felt as though I could place entire confi- 
dence in al] statements made in the columns of THz JOURNAL, 
but my confidence has been somewhat weakened by reading in 
the current number that Indiana is a‘ prairie’ state. Thereare, 
unquestionably, large prairies in western and north-western 
Indiana, but, in view of the fact that Indiana has been the 
most important producer in the West of walnut, ash, oak, 
poplar, and other valuable kinds of lumber, and that originally 
the greater part of the state was covered by a dense forest of 
deciduous trees, this statement shows unpardonable ignorance,”’ 
Of course we must beg pardon of our friend for allowing 
even a pupil in a class exercise to call Indiana a “ prairie 
state,’”’ but ‘‘ the West” is so large that all our children, or even 
teachers, are not thoroughly posted upon its geography. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How many colleges and universities are there in the 
United States, and how many students in their academic de- 
partments ? 


Ans.—There are about 400 colleges and universities, employ- 
ing nearly 4,000 professors, and having nearly 40,000 students, 
and about the same number of students in the preparatory 
departments. 

— How many newspapers and periodicals has our country, 
and what is their circulation ? 

Ans.— There are more than 10,000 different periodicals 
(Rowell puts it over 12,000), with a circulation of more than 
30,000,000, 

— What is the number of colored voters in the southern 
states, and what is the number of the republican votes cast in 
those states in the late election ? J. G. G. 
Ans.—The number of colored voters in the former slave 
states, including in this list the border states also, was, by the 
census of 1880, 1,238,560. The number of votes polled for the 
Republican party in the same list of states at the late election 
was 1,246 900. Excluding the border states, and confining 
this comparison to the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, the Carolinas, Texas, and 
Virginia, the result is as follows: Total number of colored vot- 
ers in those states, 1,005,262; votes cast for Blaine in 1884, 
640,302. 

— What was the whole number of troops in the Union army 
during the war of 1861-65, and the amount of bounties paid 
by the states ? 

Ans.—The whole number of troops farnished by the loyal 
states for all periods of service, from three months to three 
years, was 2,859,132, and the total reported as paid for boun- 
ties was $285,941,036. The number of troops furnished was 
about ten per cent. of the entire population of those states. 
Rhode Island furnished 23,699 enrollments, and her entire 
number of men liable to do military duty was but about 21,000 
men, Of course some names were counted two or three times 
owing to the same persons enlisting more than once. 


QUERIES. 
1. What is the composition of dynamite ? 
2. What is the distance of the moon from the earth ? 
3. What are the causes of cyclones ? 
4. Who is the greatest living American historian ? 
Gold Hill, N. C. E. C. 8S. 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


PARABLE XIV. 
A little girl was taken sick; a swelling upon the knee made 
it necessary to keep her in bed for some months, and to keep 
her leg quite still. 
** Now,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we must rub that leg often every 
day, or !t will shrink and not grow as fast as the one that is 
well and can move about, for disuse weakens the muscles, 
and when they do not gain strength, they lose it.” 
So it is with the heart: if we are not loving what is good 
we are losing the power to love it, and learning more an 
more to love the wrong; if we are not earnestly desiring and 
striving to do our best we are getting more and more inclined 
to do less than that, and tending more and more to do and 
to be our worst. 


— ‘The New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION and 
AMERICAN TEACHER are first-class in every respect.”’—L. O. 


Foossr, Supt. of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa, 
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Boston, APRIL 16, 1885. 


A quiet, dignified manner, which indicates reserved 
power, a loving kindliness of bearing and great patience, 
are needful for the best success of a school-teacher. 
Never bluster. Do not get excited. Never threaten. 


Purpits are usually good judges of the Teacher. 
They will quickly see through all pretense, sham, and 
shallowness. They will be quick to appreciate ingenu- 
ousness, honesty, good will, and all real power. It is 
difficult for any teacher to deceive his pupils. If he 
attempt to appear what he is not, the disguise is soon 
torn away, and a correct judgment follows. Be true, 
be kind, be faithful, and be firm. Your scholars will 
soon learn to appreciate true worth. 


Specix attention is called to the great quantity and 
variety of material in every number of Tar JouRNAL. 
The several departments of this issue contain nearly, if 
not quite, one hundred different articles and separate 
items, from more than fifty different writers. Nearly 
all of these articles and items, except ‘ Public Opinion,” 
were written expressly for Taz JouRNAL. Over forty 
contributors, from all parts of the country, have helped 
make up the paper. From these statements we trust 
our friends will appreciate the fact that Tae JournaL 
is a National journal, covering a broad field, and em- 
ploying an extensive and talented corps of writers. It 
is the object of THe JournAt, like the “through ex- 
press,” “across the continent” to “keep ahead of all 
other trains.” 


Tue meeting of the Classical and High School Teach- 
ers of Massachusetts, last week, was one of the best this 
vigorous association has ever held. It was fully at- 
tended, the lecture-room of the Latin School being 
filled, sometimes every seat occupied and many stand- 
ing. The audience was a body of intelligent and culti- 


- vated teachers, including some college professors, Pres. 


ident Hill presided with tact, grace, and dignity. The 
papers were strong and broad, and clearly indicated a 
growth and development in the teaching profession. 
Sharp and incisive criticism was not infrequently the 
order, both in paper and in discussion. The discussions 
were particularly characterized by directness, concise- 
ness, and good judgment. The meeting as a whole was 
highly creditable to the profession and to the common- 
wealth. Half-a-dozen of the papers will appear hereafter 
in Tux Jovenat or in Epucatioy. 


Tue Thirty-first Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools of Maine is a handsome 
volume of about 200 pages, prepared by Hon. N. A. Luce, 
State Superintendent of Schools. From it we learn 
that the total expenditure in that state for education in 
1883-4 was $1,134,050, being an increase of $26,325 
over the previous year. This gives but $5.41 per 
scholar, or $7.75 per scholar on the attendance. We 
learn that there are in the state 213,524 pupils of school 
age, of whom 146,345 have attended school during some 
portion of the year. The average length of the school 
year is 20 weeks and 4 days. There are 4,767 schools, 
employing 7,448 different teachers during the year. 
The school property in the state is valued at a little 
over $3,000,000. 

In relation to the school district system, Superin- 
tendent Luce says : 


‘‘The movement toward the abolition of that educational 
iniquity, the school district system, still continues. There are 
now 54 towns in which all children have equal school privileges 
afforded them, and all tax-payers bear equal burdens, in pro- 


45 
245|portion to their taxable rating, for the maintenance of the 


schools. All indications point to a rapidly growing public 
opinion favoring the ridding of our school system from this 
outworn outgrowth of social conditions which have long since 


248 | ceased to exist, and the substituting for it of something more 


in consonance with present conditions,—a public opivion that 
will, ere long, make itself manifest in legislation.” 

In relation to the question of supervision, Mr. Luce 
says: 

‘* There has been evident, for several years, a gradual change 
from the committee to the supervisor plan of school supervis- 
ion.”’ 

Further on, we read : 


‘* The statistics for the year give positive evidence of im- 
provement in the condition of the common schools.”’ 

The several general topics discussed are the following : 
(1) “Improvements Shown ;” (2) “ Actual Condition ;” 
(3) “ Needs of Legislation”; (4) “ Free High Schools”; 
(5) “Normal Schools ;” and other important subjects. 

The report, with the tables of statistics, reports of nor- 
mal schools, etc., appendix with excellent papers read at 
teachers’ meetings and other valuable matter, is an able 
one, and should be read with unusual interest. It shows 
that the motto, Dirigo, is an appropriate one for this 
important commonwealth. We congratulate the good 
people of Maine on their efficient system of public 
schools. 


THERE is no end to educational cranks,.and no limit 
to educational sophistry. But, one thing is noticeable, 
and somewhat surprising. Most of these cranks are 
found outside of the regular educational forces, and 
much of the sophistry emanates from those who have 
given but little study to educational subjects. It is 
quite as honorable to the great mass of school workers, 
as it is discreditable to some other classes, that the 
leading educators of this country depart far less from a 
straight-forward and consistent course than the leading 
representatives of most other professions. There are 
fewer sensational men among the teachers to-day than 
among the preachers, the lawyers, or the doctors. Self- 
sufficiency, perhaps, and shallow pretense occasionally 
appear, but it is seldom that you find a first-class fraud, 
or a consummate hypocrite, or an illogical iconoclast 
among the teachers of this country. We are inclined 
to think there is as little cant and pretense, downright 
dishonesty, and sheer pedagogism among teachers as 
any other class in the community. Moreover, the av- 
erage of character is probably quite as high, and there 
is as little vice and crime among educators as among 
the representatives of almost any other calling. 

Too often, now a-days, we find specimens among the 
ministerial and the editorial fraternity who excel in 
preposterous reasoning and ridiculous inconsistencies 
upon educational themes. Frequently these are to be 
found ranking themselves as apostles of the “ indus- 
trial education.” Probably there is no intrinsic reason, 
in the nature of things, on account of which industrial 
education should develop a set of shallow-pated cranks 
or imbecile non sequiturs ; but it has too often proved 
to be the misfortune of this important branch of the 
training of the young that there should be found in its 
camp characters of this pattern. An illustration of 
this may be found in the following : 


“A meeting has lately been held in Philadelphia in 


the interests of industrial education among the colored 
people. It is proposed to raise $30,000 for an educa- 
tional establishment.” 

Upon this announcement, one of the religious week- 
lies of that city says : 

“Tt is a strange thing; if a colored man wants to 
study Latin, Greek, Hebrew, astronomy, metaphysics, 
theology, he has the best facilities which the world 
affords, and perhaps has all free; but if he wants to 
learn how to make a boot there is no opening.” 

* Well, well! what next? ‘No opening” for a col- 
ored man to learn “to make a boot” ? No open doors 
for the colored men through which they may enter the 
trades and the various avenues of the industries? Pray, 
what are the colored population of this country doing 
to-day ? Are they all well versed in, and obtaining a 
livelihood from, the languages, “astronomy, metaphys- 
ics, theology,” etc.? Some people have entertained the 
supposition that there were several million colored peo- 
ple in this country quite generally employed in the 
manual occupations, in the industrial pursuits ; that 
only a very small percentage of the sable brethren had 
yet climbed up into the learned professions; and that 
there is yet much need for Christian philanthropy in 
raising the colored race to the dignity of high scholar- 
ship and sound learning. Is it true that George Pea- 
body and Barnas Sears and Dr. Curry, Mr. John F. 
Slater and Dr. Haygood have been so utterly mistaken ? 

Do not let us be deceived. Let industrial education 
have a fair chance. Do not weight it down so that it 
cannot float in this sea of human endeavor; but, at the 
same time, have no fears about giving to the colored 
man a few more spelling-books and geographies. Es- 
tablish industrial schools and manual training institu- 
tions, but do not take from him the Greek lexicon or 
the Latin grammar. The safety of the republic de- 
mands culture and intelligence, industrial, intellectual, 
and moral training, for black, as well as white men. 
Tulane University and Tuskeegee Normal School are 
both doing good work. As representatives, let us bid 
them both God-speed. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


The question of permanent tenure of office for teach- 
ers in the public schools is attracting very general at- 
tention, not only in this country, but in Europe. In 
some cities and states, and in some European countries, 
teachers are elected to serve during efficiency and good 
behavior. Wherever this plan has been tried it has in- 
variably proved satisfactory. Dr. Philbrick says of 
Europe: 

“Tt is well known that the German states, and more 
especially Prussia, took the lead in the organization and 
development of the modern system of public instruction. 
And it appears that in Prussia, from the outset, the life 
tenure of office for the teachers was adopted as the first 
principle of the incipient system; and, in fact, the 
Prussian law long ago expressly prohibited the appoint- 
ment of any regular teacher for a determinate period. 
This was the original stock, upon which improvements 
were from time to time grafted, until at length its pres- 
ent vigor, completeness, and symmetry of development 
have been produced. Forty years ago Horace Mann 
thus characterized the teachers produced by this sys- 
tem: ‘As a body of men their character is more envi- 
able than that of any of the three so-called professions.’ 
In all the other European countries, the point of de- 
parture and the process of development have been sub- 
stantially the same. It is safe, I think, to say that in 
no one of them has it been thought expedient to attempt 
to carry on a system of schools on the plan of choosing 
teachers for a short, determinate period.” 

In this country we are informed that Maryland and 
California have permanent tenure, and it is well known 
that for a long period New York city has had this plan 
in operation. Never was there a time when the whole 
people of a great country were so thoroughly in earnest 
upon all matters of education as at the present time in 
the United States, east, west, north, and south. Great 
problems are now being considered ; ground principles 
are discussed ; liberal appropriations are made for schools ; 
large and commodious, not to say elegant, school-houses 
are built; and the people are striving to do all in 
their power to prepare the children for the grand 
struggle, the tremendous race, that the next generation 


will be obliged to enter upon. What the people need 
most of all is a greater enlightenment upon principles 
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and measures. Let them once understand that perma- 
nent tenure will promote the best interests of educa- 
tion and they will be ready to vote it at once. 

Tue JOURNAL sent out an invitation, lately, to a 
dozen or twenty persons, indiscriminatel y,—teachers, 
ntendents, and others,—for their views upon this 
subject, and this week we publish eight or ten letters 
in reply. A singular unanimity of sentiment is appar- 
ent throughout the entire list. We hope the Great and 
General Court of the Old Bay State will promptly pass 
g bill, now under consideration by the joint Committee 
on Education, which proposes to permit the school com- 
mittees of the several towns and cities in the common- 
wealth to elect for an indefinite period, and to require a 
majority of the full board to dismiss a teacher. 


superi 


THE EDUCATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is becoming more apparent every year that one of 
the most important needs of the time is the choice of 
proper superintendents for the graded schools of towns 
and the oversight of school-work in counties. The peo- 
ple are coming up to the support of the public school 
about as fast as we have a right to expect. In the more 
destitute parts of the country they are often making 
efforts and sacrifices absolutely heroic for the schooling 
of the children, But, in numberless instances, their 
efforts are baffled, and the result is unsatisfactory from 
the wretched failure in the organization and administra- 
tion of educational affairs, 

We have in mind a city whose people tax themselves 
for education almost double the pro rata of Boston; 
where the entire public-school system is in a muddle 
because an incompetent, fussy, boss politician is kept 
in office to worry every capable teacher, reward his 
friends, and persecute his enemies and drive away, every 
year, the most valuable workers from the schools. An- 
other city,—one of too many,—is cursed with a man, able 
enough, but a victim to drink, whose example is a blight 
upon the whole educational interest. In another place 
we find an accomplished scholar, with a thousand chil- 
dren in a score of rooms drifting about, half of them in 
the hands of grossly incompetent teachers, while he de- 
votes himself to polishing up a couple of dozen in the 
classics and upper-class studies. There are superintend- 
ents so timid that they do not dare look an obstinate, 
incompetent woman teacher in the face, or recommend 
the dismissal of a quarrelsome male crank who is de- 
stroying the harmony of a great school, or intriguing 
for the first place. More than one superintendent in a 
great city is a little man who owes his place to con- 
temptible place-hunting with a school board of ward 
politicians, or is elected by the influence of a little clique 
of domineering school trustees, ambitious to “run” both 
him and the schools. In so many ways are the graded 
schools of our cities and large towns made to fail of 
their proper effect by the varied incompetency, obstin- 
acy, selfishness, sometimes absolute dishonesty, of the 
man at the head, 

Even worse results are apparent from the shiftless 
and corrupt methods of appointing the county superin- 
tendent of schools, There is, to-day, no more important 
public position than this. Especially in the South, 
where the counties are sometimes as large as half a New 
England state, with a scattered population of both races, 
and all sort of difficulties to be mastered, there is no 
position where a truly superior man or woman can better 
serve the people than in the post of county superin- 
tendency, Anda great deal of the inefficiency of the 
country public-school system through the South is not 
so much the result of the absolute poverty of the people 
as of the wretched administration of affairs by the 
ounty authorities. While the North is being tramped 
by colored preachers imploring aid for colored parochial 
schools, to be managed by themselves, the colored peo- 
ple in hundreds of these counties are spending, every 
year, in secret societies, excursions, and a general child- 
ish habit of buying whatever is offered, enough at 
least to add greatly to the efficiency of their present 
public-school system; while, with reasonable co-opera- 
Hon, they might build school-houses, with little outlay 
of money, that would suffice for the schooling of the 
Present generation. But, while so many of these county 
*uperintendents are appointed as reward for political 


services, or given the place as a refuge from the poor- 
house,—given it for any cause except competency to 
organize and administer a good working system of dis- 
trict-school education,—the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs will go on. 

Of course the small salary given to the county su- 
perintendent is a drawback. But much of the most 
valuable work in the upper story of American life is 
done as a labor of love by men and women who live 
outside their salary. No person hasjthe} right to take 
such an office as county superintendent unless in cir- 
cumstances that will warrant complete devotion to the 
work ; for the work of lifting up the country district 
school is now incomparably the most important problem 
in American educational affairs, and to leave its admin- 
istration to men who take the office of superintendent 
as a clerkship, to eke out a living, or for any cause ex- 
cept a thorough administration of school affairs, is noth- 
ing leas than a gross outrage on the people. 

There are men and women enough in the country for 
the able supervision of our public schools, if they can 
be found, called to their places, and given the “ power 
to act.” And the education of the superintendent is 
two-fold: First, the previous experience, observation, 
and study that make the official a competent school- 
man, able to organize and supervise a system of schools 
for town or country ; second, the education of the people 
into that habit of co-operation, sacrifice, and common- 
sense which will enable them either to elect or demand 
the appointment of this official in view of a thorough 
outfit for the important place to be filled. There is no 
region of American life where the Civil Service idea is 
more needed than in the appointment of teachers and 
school authorities. And the superintendency of schools, 
being the hinge on which the golden gate swings, should 
be the especial point to be guarded. 


DRIFT. 


— The state of Florida is to be congratulated on its new 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Hon. A. J. Russell, 
who assumed the duties of his office with the present year. 
Mr. Rassell is a Virginian by birth, a graduate of a Virginia 
college, and early in life a teacher in that state, — more re- 
cently, by profession, a civil engineer and architect, — but for 
the last few years County Superintendent of Schools in Duval 
County, Florida, which includes the rising city of Jacksonville. 
A vigorous system of public instruction in that city and county 
attests his thorough competency for school administration. 
A hearty believer in the New Education, of tireless energy, 
with an obstinacy of purpose that amounts to consecration, a 
most impressive and eloquent public speaker and an enthusi- 
astic prophet of the future of Florida,—withal a devout Chris- 
tian man and a true gentleman,—Mr. Russell seems to have 
been called by Providence, at a critical jancture in the progress 
of this state, to his most important position. If the people of 
Fiorida will follow the lead of their superintendent, the mate- 
rial advancement of this commonwealth will walk abreast with 
the education of the children and its future be assured in the 
minds and hearts of the people. 


— The death of President Thompson of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute of Terre Haute, Ind., removes one of the most emi- 
nent leaders of new industrial educational movement, so sadly 
in need of competent leadership. The country abounds in 
brilliant enthusiasts, of both sexes, in the cause of industrial 
education. But so many of them have never learned the art of 
picking up one good thing without dropping another, and are 
pushing the movement in a manner so one-sided, superficial, 
and unjust to present methods of education, in a spirit 80 con- 
temptuous of every other form of instruction, that their theory 
becomes a craze, and its application would work more mischief 
than it would hinder. Among the real leaders of this im- 
portant movement, Dr, Thompson has always seemed to us 
one of the most reliable. By long experience and a rare poise 
of character and roundabout habit of judgment, he was able to 
carry forward this precious interest without damage to the 
good already achieved, and to give a sober estimate of the 
results that reasonable people may expect from the great enter- 
prises now in their beginnings. We shall look for a long time 
for a man like him, and his departure is a permanent loss to 
the whole country. 

— The reverend Edward Everett Hale prints, in the Boston 
Beacon for March 28, a capital sermon on the Public Educa- 
tion in Religion. On this vexed question Doctor Hale’s ‘* head 
is level,” however it may ‘‘swim’’ when dealing with other 
phases of public-school life. He believes our American system 
of unsectarian public schools the only possible method, by the 
state; that such a system is neither Godless nor neutral, but 


moral and religious, and that about all the effective religion | © 


and morality in public schools must be incarnate in the man- 
hood and womanhood of the teacher and organized into the 
constitution and discipline of the school, It is more apparent 


every year that the moral and religious need of our public 
schools is a higher quality in the teacher and a better and 
broader organization, course of study, method of instruction 
and discipline than at present found in too many of the schools. 
With this reform there is opportunity enough, at present, for 
character-training, and without it no new catechism or scheme 
of moral instruction will touch the point. 


— We had occasion, recently, to visit a town of a thousand 
people, where the public school was a pitiable failure, wasting 
several hundred dollars yearly on the fumbling of two incom- 
petents, for five months annually, with one-third the school- 
children of the place. Another third was in the streets or 
schooled in the vagrant way of dropping in and out the house 
of some venerable dame. Meanwhile there was expended, out 
of town, on the academical training of twenty young people, 
not less than $5,000 yearly; enough to establish a system of 
public instruction which should give to every pupil a larger 
sum than is paid in the most cultivated cities in the union. 
It is by such economies that a few obstinate people, of the 
‘upper sort,”’ are obstructing the fit instruction of the masses 
in hundreds of places. And yet, the only security for the 
wealth and station of this class is that intelligence and char- 
acter denied the masses by this narrow and suicidal policy. 


— Superintendent Easton of Louisiana is stirring himself in 
behalf of the teachers of the state. In a recent circular he 
announces the opening of the new State Normal School, and 
the holding of a series of institutes at important points during 
the spring and summer months. The appointment of Mr. 
Easton to the presidency of the National Association of Super- 
intendents is a well-deserved compliment, both to his qualities 
as a genial southern gentleman, and a firm friend of the peo- 
ple’s school, in a state where efficient official life in this direc- 
tion implies a good deal more than in some portions of the 
land. Public-school affairs in Louisiana are slowly emerging 
from the baleful eclipse of ecclesiastical hostility and corrupt 
partisan politics. Under the administration of the present 
officials in New Orleans, backed by the Louisiana Education 
Society, the new state superintendent will find encouragement 
for his best efforts. 


— We believe the time has come when a good deal of ami- 
able plainness of speech is in order concerning the contribu- 
tions of churches and Christian people of the North, toward 
the education of the southern freedmen, The great schools 
for the secondary, higher, professional, and industrial train- 
ing of the superior class of colored youth should be, at once, 
fortified by generous endowments, and placed under the con- 
trol of reliable boards of management, in which both races 
and all sections are so fairly represented that they will be se- 
cured against the danger of political intrigue, or the coming 
peril of race-jealousy from the colored side. Beyond this, 
Christian public opinion in the North should be given to 
the improvement of the common-school system, now es- 
tablished for the colored people in every state, and, with all 
drawbacks, even now capable of being made a suitable begin- 
ning of things by the codperation and union of the people. 
The colored people, if united, are now able to supplement the 
common school in every state, so that there might be five or 
six months in a year of useful schooling, in all save exceptional 
districts. They spend in excursions, secret societies, and useless 
outlay generally, enough to secure good buildings and fair in- 
struction for their children. The worst enemies of education are 
not the public authorities or the white folks, who are generally 
favorable, or, at worst, indifferent. But a considerable class 
of their own clergy are as thoroughly bitten with the mischiev- 
ous notion of parochial schooling as the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Our northern Christian people are beseiged 
to give money for the establishment of schools with big names, 
by the leading clergy of these rival churches, and thousands of 
dollars are thus contributed yearly. Doubtless in some cases 
the schools so established meet an imperative need in desti- 
tute localities. But too often these funds enable their man- 
agers to set up little parochial schools, managed in a spirit of 
narrow, sectarian bigotry and personal favoritism, that makes 
them a positive hindrance to popular education. In hundreds 
of southern localities the influence of the clergy combined 
could place the common school on a solid basis, erect good 
buildings, and place capable teachers of reliable character over 
the children; and the same school could be prolonged, for the 
majority of the pupils, by private subscription and small tu- 
ition fees. To call the work of these little parochial establish- 
ments Christian education, by contrast to such a public school, 
is simply a scandalous perversion of language and an insult to 
the good sense and Christian charity of the North. The South- 
ern freedmen can neither be educated by sending broken-down 
persons, at large expense, to “‘teach the negroes,” or by en. 
couraging sectarian bigotry in either section to antagonize the 
common schools. Nothwithstanding the representations of 
interested priests and politicians, every Southern state, with 
possibly two exceptions, is making an honest and creditable 
effort to support the colored department of the public schools. 
There are many ways in which Northern money can be wisely 
used to aid in the,training of teachers, erecting of buildings, 
and prolonging the terms of these schools, and such effort 
will unite the better elements of society in both sections in 
educational work. 


— The Boston Latin School Association will commemorate 
the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the fonndation 


of the School, with appropriate exercises, in the School House 
on Warren Avenue, Thursday, April 234, at 8 o'clock, p. m, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— The Colgrove Book Co., Chicago, have ready No. 9 of 
“Unity Leaflets,” treating of Ten Great Novels, with Sug- 
gestions for Clubs and Private Reading; price, 10 cents. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York City, have added to the 
Harper’s “ Franklin Square Library,” No. 459, a charming 
novel entitled Lester’s Secret, by Mary Cecil Hay; price, 
20 cents, 

— Mr. F. Marion Crawford has placed a new novel in the 
hands of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York City, for im- 
mediate publication. It is entitled Zoroaster, the Prophet, 
and the scene is laid in ancient Persia. 


— The new number of Mr. Charles M. Kartz’s Academy 
Notes, the volume for 1885, is announced by Cassell & Co. 
It is a complete record of the year’s art, and gives fac similes 
of the artist’s drawings of the most important pictures of the 
season. 

— Watch and Clock Making, by David Glasgow, vice- 
president of the British Horological Institute, is announced by 
Cassell & Co. It is intended not only as a text-book for tech- 
nical classes, but is designed also as a book of reference for 
practical workmen. 

—Adair Welcker, deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Sacramento, Cal., has written and published Romer, 
King of Norway; and Other Dramas. These dramas 
show unusual dramatic talent, and contain sentiments of the 
highest value, opposing wrong and contending vigorously for 
the right. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, have ready No. 
7 of their valuable ‘‘ Philosophic Series.’’ It contains Her- 
bert Spencer's Philosophy as Culminated in his Ethics, 
examined by James McCosh, D.D., LL D., D C.L., president of 
Princeton College, author of Intuitions of the Mind ; price, 
50 cents, 

— Maurice Thompson, the poet and graceful writer of out- 
of-doors prose, has written a novel, called At Love's Ex- 
tremes, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in April. 
The scene of the story is laid in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and while the two heroes are Englishmen it is a thor- 
oughly American tale, as strong as it is picturesque. 


— E. B. Treat, 771 Broadway, New York City, announces 
The Life and Times of Ulysses 8. Grant, comprising his 
Early Training, Military Career, Presidential Administrations, 
Travels Round the World, Private Life, Sickness, and Death, 
by Hon. J. T. Headley, author of Washington and his Gen- 
erals, History of the Rebellion, Farragut and our Navy, etc.; 
in one large volume, over 600 pages, handsomely illustrated, 
price $2.50. Also a portrait of General Grant, by Fredericks, 
assisted by Edward Bierstadt; price, $1.00. 


— Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, publish Interesting 
and Instructive Reading for the Young, original and se- 
lected, by C. H. Jones; price, $1.00. The aim of the compiler 
and author of this attractive illustrated book is to furnish 
reading that will lead the young to live a pure and jhonorable 
life. The selections are all of a high literary and moral char- 
acter. Prose and poetry combine to make the book interest- 
ing and useful to the young. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York City, are publishing a col- 
lection of the best works in French literature for use in Amer- 
ican schools. They have just ready Choix De Contes Con- 
temporains, edited, with notes, by B. F. O’Connor, Bés L. 
Ph.D., instructor in Columbia College, New York; price $1.25. 
It contains biographical sketches and selections from the 
writings of Alphonse Daudet, Franc is Coppée, Andre Theu- 
riet, Edmond About, Théophile Gautier, Alfred De Musset, to 
which are appended suggestive notes, etc. Teachers and stu- 
dents of the French language will find this book admirably 
adapted to their use. 


— Jane M. Bancroft, of the Northwestern University, Evane- 
ton, Jil., has published, in pamphlet form, A Study of the 
Parliament of Paris, and the other Parliaments of 
France; a thesis, presented to the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Art of the Syracuse University, for the attainment of 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. She ably sketches the his- 
tory of the thirteen parliaments of France, their organization 
and political history. The subject is one of great interest, and 
has never before been treated by an American author. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York City, have published a very 
desirable school edition of Schiller’s Lied Von der Glocke, 
a masterpiece of German literature, with an introduction and 
notes by Charles P. Otel, Ph.D., professor of modern lan- 
guages at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; 
price, 40 cents. The student of German will find this poem 
worthy of careful study. Humboldt said of it: “I know 
of no poem in any language that in eo small a compass presents 
so large a poetical horizon, traversing the scale of all the deep- 
est bamsn feelings, and exhibiting, in completely lyrical form, 
life, with its most important events and periods, as an epic 
inclosed within natural limits” 

— The History of the State Wormal School, Albany, N. 
Y., comprises a historical sketch of the school, and the present 
post-office address and history of the graduates; shows the 
educational work they have done, and the kind of men and 
women that have been formed{by the school. It contains pict’ 
ures of each of the three normal buildings and of the alumni 
memorial window; siso an account of the great re-union of 

1833, It makes the school deservedly famous, and reports 18,- 


498 years of teaching. Total number of graduates 2 755, of 
whom 399 have died. Octavo, 275 pp, in paper. Those wish- 
ing to bind the book will ask for uncut copies; price $1, and 
10 cents for wrappivg in boards, and postage. A limited edition 
has been printed. Address E. P. Waterbury, Albany, N. Y. 


— James R. Osgood & Co, Boston, have published Aga- 
memnon's Daughter, a poem, by Denton J. Snider, author 
of A Walk in Hellas, Delphic Days, etc.; price, $1.50. It is 
divided into four cantos, each canto having over 100 stanzas. 
Canto I. sings of Iphigenia at Mycenae; Canto II. of Iphi- 
genia at Aulis; Canto IIL. of Iphigenia at Tauris; and Canto 
LV. of Iphigenia at Delphi. It is a poem of rare merit, The 
following will give our readers a sample of its richness: 

** There is the transformation, too, of man 
To one who looks before and looks behind, 
Who in himself doth past and future scan, 
Pours all the vasty world into his mind, 
And cannot rest till in it truth he fiad; 
Who treins his body, too, until it be 
The semblance beautifal of all mankind, 

* Revealed in games and dance and poesy.”’ 

The same enterprising publishers have ready in pamphlet 
form a Review of the Chapter on Painting in Gonse’s 
L’ Art Japonais, by Ernest F. Fenollossa, professor of Philoso- 
phy and Logic in the University of Tokio, Japan; price, 25 
cents. All interested in Japanese art will find this review 
valuable. 

— The Medician Theorem: A Scientific Exposition 
of the Geometric Paradoz, is the title of a 4-page sheet 
bearing no name, but a separate sheet of diagrams which ac- 
companies it is copyrighted by Chas. D. Medici. The theorem 
claims to be based on newly-discovered geometric principles. 
This is the theorem: “ Sides of inscribed equares are to sides 
of circumscribed squares, as sides of any square are to the 
diagonals of the same square ; and the number 324 expresses 
finitely the exact ratio common to the sides and the diagonals 
of any square.”” This theorem, as far as the semi-colon, is as 
old (at least) as Euclid, and as true as any of Euclid’s theo- 
rems. The rest of it, whether new or old, is not true. It has 
been repeatedly proven that the side of a equare and its diag- 
onal are not commensurable, and he who spends his time in 
attempting to prove that they are commensurable, worse than 
wastes it. Such things should be left to the circle equarers. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City have published 
The Diamond Series, with Other Stories, by Fitz-James 
O’Brien; price, 50 cents. Mr. O’Brien has been a very 
popular writer for Harpers’ Magazine, and other liter- 
ary papers, and William Winter gives, in this volume, a very 
interesting sketch of his life and literary labors. This book 
contains thirteen admirable stories. 


The same enterprising firm have prepared and published a 
Library List, containing about one thousand titles, which in- 
clades the most standard works in all branches of literature. 
Prices are given of the best and also of the cheapest good edi- 
tions. Besides the value of the list to librarians, it will be 
found also of exceptional usefulness as a priced reference 
catalogue of standard books. The price of the pamphlet is 10 
cents.! 

Among the new books in the press of Messrs. Scribner 
is a novel by Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, entitled, Within 
the Capes. Mr. Pyle’s book, The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, has made him widely known as a writer, but this is bis 
first essay, we believe, in the realmof fiction. The ssme firm 
will issue almost immediately A Child’s Garden of Verse, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the author of the New Arabian 
Nights. 


— A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York City, 
have published the Life of John Knox, by William M. Taylor, 
LL.D., author of Limitations of Life, ete.; price, $1.25. Dr. 
Taylor has precisely the qualifications for writing the life of 
Knox, and is evidently in hearty sympathy with the work, and 
presents the story of the life and labors of the Scottish re- 
former in a very concise form. He takes his reader over the 
period of Knox’s early life and call to the ministry (1505-1547), 
and devotes a chapter,—and an intensely interesting one,—to 
his experience in the French galleys (1547-1549), His mipis- 
try in Berwick-on-Tweed (1549-1550) of one year shows his 
devotion to the truth and heroic conduct in days of trial. His 
position in regard to the English Book of Common Prayer was 
that of an independent protesting against the then, to him, 
imminent danger of too great an affinity of the Church of Eng 
jand with Romanism. On the accession of Queen Mary to the 
throne of England, Koox was compelled to go into exile in 
France, and later went to Geneva, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of John Calvin and other Swiss divines. In September, 
1554, he found an asylum in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
preached to exiles from England. Having ecclesiastical troubles 


retarned to Scotland and began the reformation of the Scotch 
Church. His ministry at Edinburgh to 1570 was one of brilliancy 
and heroic courage. Knox died at the age of 67. He wasa 
brave man, and ended his days in honor. 


— Cassell & Co., New York, London, and Paris, have pub. 
lished two excellent books in their ‘' Fine Art Library,’’ edited 
by John C, L Sparkes, principal of the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington Museum, London, Eng.,—The Bn- 
glish School of Painting, by Ernest Chesneau, translated 
by L. N. Etherington, with s preface by Professor Ruskin, 
price $2.00; also, The History of the Flemish School of 
Painting, by Prof. A. J. Wauters, translated by Mrs. Henry 


Bopsel, price $2.00. The suthor of The Bnglish School of 


there he returned to Geneva and remained until 1559, when he | 1885 


Painting treats, in Part L., of “The Old Masters from 1730 to 
1850,” showing the origin of the school, portrait painting, his- 
torical painting, genre and landscape painting. In Part II. 
he explains the “‘ Modern School” from 1850 to 1882, showing 
the origin of the Pre-Raphaelites School in landscape and 
rural life, historical and genre painting, and painting in water 
colors; to which is added a chapter on “Caricature,” Pro- 
fessor Wauters, in writing of the Flemish School of Painting, 
gives its origin and traces its development through the 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16tb, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. He describes 
the Gothic school, the Romanists, Rubens and his school, and 
the Belgian school of the 19th century. These books are copi- 
ously and beautifully illustrated, and furnish students of art 
information in connected form of the English and Flemish 


schools to be found nowhere else. They contain the records 
of gifted artists, inspired by a noble ambition to win undying 
fame, These books are printed in large, clear type, tastefully 
bound with gilt tops, and will be both useful and ornamental! 


in both public and private libraries. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York City, have just published 
several interesting and timely books, among which is Home 
Studies in Nature, by Mary Treat, author of Chapters on 
Ants, etc. This book is appropriate to the season of the year, 
and contains observations on birds, insects, and plants, which 
will deepen the interest felt by every student of nature’s open 
book. The keenest and most thrilling enjoyment of life are 
found in the contemplation of nature. Her ways and works 
are a source of perennial pleasure to every lover of her beau- 
ties, and through the guidance of such suggestions as Miss 
Treat presents in this beautifally illustrated book will stim- 
ulate young and old to satisfy a thiret for a knowledge of the 
wonders of nature, 

The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Na- 
tional Bducational Association for the year 1884, at 
Madison, Wis. Large octavo ; 361 pp., together with the 
proceedings of the National Council of Education. Published 
by the Association. Boston: 1885. 

This volume contains the secretary’s report of the proceed- 
ings of the National Association at Madison, and the large 
number of papers presented at that meeting, together with a 
list of names of all who paid their annual fee. The volume 
will be sent by mail to any member who, having paid his an- 
nual assessment, sends 15 cents for postage and mailing. Post: 
age may be saved by members calling for the volame on the 
treasurer, N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th street, New York City. | 
It is a volume of unusual value, as it is of unusual size. As 
the meeting was probably the largest ever convened in this 
country for educational purposes, so the volume contains a 
correspondingly large number of addresses, delivered by many 
of the most eminent members of the higher professsions inter- 
ested in the progress of education. The very names of the 
departments show the breadth and scope of the Association’s 
work. Twenty-five or thirty addresses were made before the 
General Association; four in the Elementary Department; three 
in the Normal; three in the Higher Education; two in Superin- 
tendence; four in the Industrial; two in Art; and five in the 
Council; making a total of nearly fifty papers, some of them 
very long, together with abstracts of the discussion of these 
papers. It is seldom that so large and so valuable a volume on 
educational subjects, and covering so wide a range of topics, 


is presented to the American public. A special feature of wide 
interest will be found to be the report of the Educational Ex- 
position. The book will be sent to any address, on the receipt 
of $1.50, by the New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Knight of the Black Forest; by Grace Denio Litchfield; price 75 
cents .... Defectiveand Corrupt Legislation : The Cause and the Remedy; 
by eng Sterne; price 25 cents. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Globe Readings from Standard Authors....Madam How and Lady 
Why; or First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children; by Charles Kingsley ; 
price 50 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

American Men of Letters: Nathaniel Parker Willis; by Henry A. 
Beers; price, $1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sermons by bisbop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; by rge R. Crooks, D. D..... Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 
in two volumes, 1800 to 1875 ...The Adventures of Jimmy Brown; written 
by Pn and edited by W. L. Alden; illustrated. New York: Harper 

rothers. 

Glenaveril ; or the Metamorphoses; a m in six books; by the Earl 
of Lytton (Owen Meredith); price 25 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Pamphlets Received.—The Province Laws: Their Value and the Prog- 
reas of the New Edition; Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. Free Schools 
of Weymouth. A Classified Catalogue of Books for Reading. Fourth 
Annual Report of New West Education Commission; Chicago, I[Il., Oct., 
1884, Fifth Annnal Catalogue of the Manual Training School of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, 1884-5. Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars, Baltimore, March, 18%5. A Sketch of the University of Virginia, 
1885. Annual Statement of the New Silver St. Kindergarten Society, 
Jan., 1885, 8an Francisco. Fifteenth Exhibition of Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanic’s Association, Boston, 1884. Historical Sketch State Normal Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1884. The Indian Rights Association, 1316 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia The Kansas City Review of Scienceand Indus- 
try, Kansas city, Mo., 1885. Alcoholic Drinks, T. B. Stowell, A.M., Pb.D., 
Cortiand, N. ¥, Mass, Total Abstinence Society Annual Report, 1884. 

School Reports Received.— School Com., Grafton, Mass., 1884-5: New 
Brunswick, 1885; Marlboro’, Mass., 18%5; Los sagem Cal., 1883-4; 
Dover, N. H., 18853 Alabama, i984; Baltimore, Md., 1884; Franklin, N.H, 
a, Kas., 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Leonard Scott Publishing Com 1104 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphis, have ready Blackwood’s Edinburgh’ Magasine for March, 18%. 
Price $3.00 &@ year; 30 cents a single number. It contains seven able 
papers ; largely devoted to English politics and kindred topics. 

— The New England Historical and Geneological Register, No. 1 
April 1885, is ready with its usual va uable list of appro R. 
has portraits of William and Samuel Phillips, with an Interesting sketch 
of their lives and labors, by Hamilton A. Hill, A.M. 

— The Philomathean Mirror, Vol. 31, No. 2, March, 1885; published by 
the Philomathean Bociety of Phillips’ Academy, andover, Mass, This 
beautiful magazine of 64 , small quarte, is well printed, and 
is every way creditable to the institution which it represents. It has a 


wide variety of articles, and if lacking in sprightliness, it is merely be- 
cause it fails to exhibit the ordinary youthful greenness of such prodyc- 
Hons, It is well edited, and shows good scholarship and good taste, 
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1T, I could fing a rag to wipe me on; but we hain’t got no (1 + 5) * + (1 — d) = 2214+ A’s price 
SCHOOL else. Pa gits washed sometimes, when he ain’t drunk; but = = 135 50—- per 
BY A. P. SOULE. I guess ma don’t never bother. Pa always washes at the 2 °O— number yards A sells, 
pump.’ 
t a half-day in visiting the exhibition of work done , insid ouse y 93.34— “ “ Bu 
ah out of school in the town of Milford. This exhi- A waiti 
is the second which has been given, and the many pleas- . -_ 71.1 “ “gu 
pition is cuts of Away in a back room, almost dark, sat a mother in rags on 4,214+- 
ant and profitable ie o ils deserve the attention of all|*%7¢ 100r. Two children were with her, and the three that/ 135.50 + 9834 + 7419 03, an excess of .03 over the 
work I held by the lived there too. A drunken father was/| true sum. C. A. Strout, 
pest of te exhibit was planned end carried out under the| in which lay the baby. 
ig, the lower room being devoted to all grades below the high] the dato was the Sth of January. 
school, and the. upper se Rea ot yee fon All this in a city full of charity, not three blocks from light| The eighteenth annual meeting of the Mass. 
work was so arranged in and warmth and wealth. Classical and High School Teachers began in the Lati ool 


mence and follow it from the lowest primary to the highest 
grammar grade. Here one could get a good idea of what is 
being done in penmanship, numbers, map-drawing, original 
designs in drawing, ete. All of this work was arranged upon 
tables, and each one had an opportunity to examine for him- 
self. The teachers of the town, many of them, were present 
to explain and show their work, which was arranged by them 
in such a manner as to produce in many cases a very pleasing 
effect, and also showed that they were interested and pains- 
taking. 

In the upper room was the exhibit of the high school. This 
far exceeded our highest expectation. Under the skilled hand 
of Mr. Lull,—whose executive ability is very great,—aided by 
his assistants, the exhibit took such form that it would be hard 
to conceive of anything of the kind more perfect. The object 
of this ‘‘ Industrial Exhibit,’’ as it was called, was to show 
that the cultivated mind and skilled hand are not opposed to 
each other, but are natural accompaniments of each other. To 
give details and specify would take too much valuable space; 
but they have been set forth in the Oak, Lily, and Ivy, a paper 
published by the school. 

The articles exhibited might be divided into two classes: 
first, those which related particularly to school-work; second, 
those which showed the natural bent of the child’s mind, or 
his peculiar fitness for some particular work. Among the first 
class were instruments made to illustrate by experiment the 
laws and principles of the natural sciences. Such pieces of 
apparatus were displayed as the leyden jar, tantalus cup, etc, 
all showing originality, care, and accurate observation. In 
the second class were many useful and ornamental articles, 

showing that the children are looking forward to the time 
when they will be obliged to do for themselves. Worthy of 
mention were two pairs of shoes, well made; a dress, cut and 
made, for which the money had been earned by a girl fourteen 
years old; aclock that would go, ete. These articles were all 
entered on the word of the scholar as his own work. 

It seems to me that this plan can be made a most important 
feature of our school-system for two reasons. In the first place 
it keeps before the mind of the pupil something to work for, 
something to keep his hands as well as his mind busy, and in 
this way the pupil finds out for himself whether or not he has 
any especial fitness for any particular kind of work. The 
parents are also more careful to look after the children and 
see to it that they are carefal in learning how todo. In the 
second place, above all, it does more to answer the arguments 
of those who are constantly saying that our schools are gradu- 
ating ignorant and do-nothing boys and girls than any other 
one thing. You can argue with a man as much as you please 
without prodacing any appreciable effect, but when you can 
show facts,—the thing before him,—he has an answer. 

Let these exhibits be so planned and executed as to show 
that the ‘‘cultured mind and skillful hand,” the “ discerning 
eye and attentive ear,’’ are the natural results of our school- 
teaching and indispensable aids to man’s success; then we shall 
have a healthy stimulant and a valuable aid for the advance- 
ment of our schools. 


A TRUE TALE. 


[The fifth annual report of the Cincinnati Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation is an interesting pamphlet. That Association is doing a 
world of good. It deserves contributions in gold from all good 
people who are able to contribute to its funds, We quote the 
following:] 


A kindergartner told me this story of her work down by the 


landing. (We are not asking for money to support sentimental | . 


play-schools. ) 

“Among thé many rickety, wretched tenement-houses down 
by the landing,” said Miss Cox, “was one, if possible, more 
rickety, more wretched than the rest. After I had become 
enough acquainted with the little faces that came into our 
new kindergarten to inquire where the home was, I found 
that three of those most dirty and wretched-looking came from 
that house, 

‘Johnnie,’ I said to one of the boys, while I stood, comb 
sod wash-rag in hand, trying to make him respectable. 

‘Won’t you ask your mamma to comb your hair and wash 
your face to-morrow morning ?? 

‘She hain’t got no comb, Miss,’ he answered. 

‘Well, just get your face washed,’ I went on. 

‘Hain’t got no nice bowl like this,’ was the reply. 


Bee, you don’t need a bowl,’ I said; ‘take a tin wash- 


But, not to dwell too long on the dark side, we rescued that 
family, we furnished their room, we gave them coal and eat- 
The father 
reformed, for a year supported his family, and my dear little 


ables, and finally moved them to a decent locality. 


Johnaie and his brothers came to our kindergarten until they 
were old enough to go to the public school. I regret to say 
that the demon of the wine-cup again got hold of the father, 
but the mother was a changed mother, and the children were 
influenced for their whole lives in the direction of goodness, 
cleanliness, and respectability.’’ A. B. B. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department shauld be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E, T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLuTions RecEIveD.— J. M. Maxwell, Prob. 267; Asher 
B, Evans, Prob. 265; C. A. Strout, Prob. 264; K., Prob. 266, 
G. I. Hopkins, Probs. 265 and 266. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros, 262.—The sum of the two legs of a right-angled trian- 
gle is s, and the perpendicular let fall from the right angle 
upon the bypothenuse ism. What is the hypothenuse ? 


Given angle b= 90°. ab-+be=s. bd=n. ac is to be 
found. One of the legs be = z ; then 
Squared and reduced : 
Squared and reduced : 
at — (8? — 2? -+- — = 0 


of one of the 2d degree : 
(x? — sz)? — 2n? (a? — sz) = n*s? 


We find : a? — ez =n? + V 28s? + nt 


From this we get : oie 
8? +. 4n? 

Here we have 4 values; but at p the minus sign only can be 
used, as one of the legs cannot be longer than s. At q take 
the plus sign and you get the longer leg; take the minus sign 
and you get the other. 


If — V nis + = RB, then the hypothenuse 


M, GOTTESLEBEN, 


Pros, 264.—A, B, and C sold 300 yards of cloth for $900. 
A sold an unknown quantity at an unknown price, and re- 
ceived $300. Bsold an unknown quantity at $1 00 per yard 
more than A, and received $300. (sold an unknown quaatity 
at $1.00 per yard more than B, and received $300. How many 


ards did each selJ, and at what price per yard ? 
7 FRANK N, MILLER. 


z= no. yds. A sells. y= no, yds. Besells. z=—no. yds. C 
sells. u = A’s price per yd. + z = 300 (1) 


uz = 800 (u+1)jy=300 y= 


800 


800 
u 


u+2 


(u + 2)z = 300 


Substituting these values in (1), 
300 300 300, 
ee +1 +; +2 800 

By Cardan’s formula, 


fra 


~~ $69 12 


ys — 25811 


— 4u = 2 


27 
(1+ + 300° + 359” 
_ 26.8 
BY 369 


ete. 


(1 — b)#—1— 
ete, 


‘Hain’t got none. There’s the pump out in the yard; maybe 


Substituting value of 


This equation of the 4th degree can be written in the form 


building, at 9.30 o’clock, Friday, April 10, with a 1 
tendance. 

The report of the secretary, W. F. Bradbury, showed ex- 
penditures of $46.72, receipts of $80.93, and a balance on hand, 
April 1, 1885, of $34.21. 

The following Committee on Nominations, to report to- 
morrow, was then appointed by Prest. Hill;: Mr. E, Smith of 
the Dorchester High School, Mr. Sanborn of the Hingham 
Higt School, Mr. Swinerton of the Framingham High School, 
Mr. Collar of the Roxbury Latin School, and Mr. Meieey of 
the Charlestown High School. 

At 10 o’clock Mr. C. W. Parmenter, of the Waltham 
School, read an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Development of the 
Scientific Spirit.” We hope to publish this paper in a fature 
number of Taz JOURNAL. 

Mr. Parmenter was followed by Mr. Geo. H. Martin, agent 
of the Mass. Board of Education, who gave an interesting essay 
upon “ Science Instruction in High Schools.” This paper gives 
& vigorous presentation of the author’s views upon the present 
method of science teaching in the schools of this common wealth. 
It will appear in Tax JouRNAL hereafter. 

A general discussion followed, and was participated in by 
Mr. E. Kelley of Haverhill, Mr. E, P. Jackson of Boston, Mr. 


E. Jackson of Athol, and others. 


The Modern Languages. 
Prof. Charles E, Fay, of Tufts College, then read a paper 


upon the “‘ Relation of the Preparatory Schools to the Question 
of a Modern Language Equivalent for the Greek Required for 


Admission to College.” 


Many people will deny, said the essayist, that there can be 
any equivalent to Greek, and these, too, are people who have 
given the most thorough and honest study to the subject. 
Work, and not consciousness of work, is what is of value. 
The same instinct which makes the classical teacher oppose 
the substitution of modern languages as a substitute for the 
Greek, makes the modern language teacher assert his convic- 
tion that if Latin and Greek were taught by methods and 
teachers of equal value and ability with the modern languages. 
the difference of disciplinary value between the modern an 

classical studies would be too small to measure. That is dis- 


— of the modern and classical languages. 
@ stated that he has sent a circular to 350 college professors 
to get the general drift of scholarly opinion on that subject. 
In response to an inquiry as to whether the equivalent should 
be both French and German, 41 per cent. of the replies were 
in the affirmative, 49 per cent. in the negative, and 10 per cent, 
were undecided. In papene to the question as to whether 
the equivalent should German or French, 67 per cent, 
advocated German, 16 per cent. favored French, 10 per cent. 
believed them to be of equal value, and 7 per cent. were unde- 
cided. In response to the question whether the scientific or 
the empiric method should be employed, 38 per cent. advocated 
the scientific, 18 per cent. the empiric, and 44 per cent. favored 
either. The speaker said that the work done upon an equiv- 
alent language should be no less thorough and serious than 
upon a classical language. In —_— to text-book, an equiv- 
alent course must employ books of weight and dignity to take 
the place of Homer. In regard to the teachers, Prof. Fay said 
that, while the present classical teachers generally represent a 
higher grade of scholarship than the teachers of modern lan- 

ages, yet the standard of the modern la e teachers will 

raised in the future by men of the highest scholarly attain- 
ments going into coll as teachers of modern languages. 
This will, furthermore, have a stimulating effect ps classical 
teachers by the presence among them of a class of their peers 


in 
‘etlow, of the Girls’ Latin School, and Mr. W. C. 


Mr, John 
Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, and others, participated 
followed, 


in the discussion whic 


AFTERNOON SESSSION, 


The Study of Latin. 
At the opening of the afternoon session Prest, F. A. Hill, 


of the Chelsea High School, introduced Mr. Hiram Tuell; of 


the Milton High School, who read a paper upon “ Latin in 
Country High Schools.”’ 

After pointing out the aims and purposes of the study of 
Latin, he made the following suggestions: First, the use of 
the English method of pronunciation; second, that the meth- 
ods of early study in Latin should be identical in the prepar- 
atory and non-preparatory schools; third, that little time should 
be spent by classes which are reading a classical author in 
translating from English into Latin. P 

Mr. Wm. L. Eaton, of the Concord High School, followed 
with a paper on the same subject. He thought it wise to ar- 
range studies according to the standard set by the colleges; 
advocated the use of a good primer for beginners, and espe- 
cial attention to the acquirement of a vocabulary; for the sec- 
ond year Crsar, beginning with the fifth book, should be 
taught; Virgil and a class in Ovid for boys intending to go to 
college, should constitute the third year’s work; and in the 
fourth year, there should be a class in Cicero, with more or 
less of Horace. 

A general discussion followed, and was participated in by 
Mr. McDonald of Stoneham, Mr. Tuell, Mr. W. C. Collar, Mr. 
Carlos Slafter of Dedham, Mr. R. G. Huling of Fitchburgh, 
Mr, W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge, Mr. C. M. Clay of Boston, 
and Mr, F, H. Kermayer of Bridgewater. . 


| 
Be ciplinary which requires effort to acquire and judgment to 
apply. The real question is not in the capacity of a language 
TO s—SSSCSCT for mental discipline, but in the capacity of the pupil to get 
discipline from any senna. The essayist devoted much time 
a to a careful comparison of the disciplinary value of various 
| 
| | 
by binomial theorem, 
25811 
b¢ ete. 
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Chief Object in Translating. 

Prof. J. B. Sewall, of Thayer Academy, Braintree, presented 
a paper upon the “ Chief Object in Translating.” 

In translating, said the essayist, we lay stress upon three 
things in order to obtain good idiomatic English,—fi:st, vocab- 
ulary, the learning of words ; second, grammar, how to put 
these words into form; third, the acquirement of what may be 
called the genius of the language, and by that we mean the 
getting into the secret recesses of its life and spirit. No pupil 
can be a good translator unless he has learned to control mind 
and acquired the habit of inductive and deduc- 

ve thought. 

At the close of the reading the discussion was continued by 
Mr. Tuell, Mr, MeDonald, Mr. Elbridge Smith of the Dorches- 
ter High Sehool,—who raised an interesting point upon the 
mesning of “idiom,”—Mr. C. W. Parmenter of Waltham, 
and Mr, Moses Merril). 

‘An interesting account was given by Mr. H. W. Lull, of the 
Milford High School, of the industrial experiment conducted 
in his school during the past two years. 

A paper written by Mr. Soule upon this subject appears on 
another page. 

Scholarly papers were then read on Greek topics by A. I. 
Fiske of ia n School, Boston, and E. H. Cutler, High School, 
Newton; and “ Notes on Harper’s Latin Lexicon,” by W. C. 
Collar, Latin School, Roxbury. 


SATUBDAY MORNING. 


There was a large attendance at the closing session of the 
Mass. Association of Classical and High School Teachers, at 
the Latin School Saturday morning. Mr. Elbridge Smith, of 


the Dorchester High School, as chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, reported the following list of officers, who were 
unanimously elected : 

Prest.—John Tetlow, of Boston. 

Vice-Prests.—Homer B. Sprague, of Boston; C. M. Clay, of 
Boston; J. W. McDona'd, of Stoneham; and Alfred S. Roe, of 
Worcester. 

Sec. and Treas.—William F. Bradbury, of Cambridge. 

Cor. Sec.—Byron Groce, of Boston. 

Mr. Collar then called for the report of the committee ap- 

inted at the last annual meeting to take action upon the fol- 
owing resolutions, adopted at that meeting: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the want of under- 
standing and effective ration between the teachers of preparatory 
schools and the faculties of colleges is a serious evil. 

Resolved, That a mee of delegates from this assoclation, with repre- 
sentatives of New colleges, to consider matters of common edu- 

interest, would be prodactive of good. 

It was voted at the time these resolutions were adopted 
that the secretary be requested to send a copy of them 
to the president of Jevery New England college. Secretary 
Bradbury reported that copies of these resolutions had been 
sent to nineteen colleges, and that but three replies had been 
received ; namely, from Harvard, Colby, and Boston University. 

Mr. Elbridge Smith, of the Dorchester High School, and Mr. 
Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, said they believed that 
the interests of education would be greatly promoted if the 
gentlemen of the colleges could better know what was going 
on in meetings of this kind. 

On motion of Mr. John Tetlow, a committee of three was 
appointed to take the matter into consideration for the coming 

. The following gentlemen were appointed: Mr. John 
iow, W. C. Collar, and R. G. Haling. 

Mr. John Tetlow then offered the following preamble and 
resolution : 


Whereas, The bill now before the Legislature authorizing school com- 
mittees to elect teachers to serve Goring eticheney and good behavior 
contains an express provision for adequate probationary service before 
final confirmation, and also reserves to school committees unrestricted 
power of removal after election, thus providing all possible safeguards 
against the retention in office of incompetent teachers; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the legislation pro- 

is both safe and wise. 

Resolved, That the bill under consideration, embodying, as it does, a 
measure of soand policy. merits, and should receive, the cordial support 
of the legislators of the commonwealth. 

After an extended debate the resolutions were adopted, with 
only four or five negative votes. Mr. McDonald of Stoneham 
then offered the following resolution: A 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, a state tax of one-half 
mill, assessed on all taxable perty, and redistributed in proportion to 
school population, would tend to equalize the burdens of education and 
benefit the cause. 

After a lively debate the resolution wastabled. Papers were 
read by Miss Clara Bancroft, of the Cambridge High School, 
on “ Preparation in English for High Schools”; Mr. Alfred 
S. Roe, of the Worcester High School, on “‘ The Study of Au- 
thors ’?; Miss Helen Magill, of Howard Collegiate Institute, 
West Bridgewater, on ‘' Relation of the Preparatory School to 
the College and University.” 

At 12 40 p. m. the meeting adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited send all items of news be spent or 
est. School catalogues, programs, circu schoo newspaper 
articles, etc., are sources of information Ponty Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 


your knowledge. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The $70,000 required to build the chapel for St. Paul’s 
School bas been raised by subscription, and the corner-stone 
will be laid in June. An endowment fund of $30,000 is more 
then one-half raised. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Asa result of the recent trouble in the Framingham public 
schools which grew out of boys of the Roman Catholic faith 
refusing to bow their heads in prayer-time, the school com- 
mittee of Framingham has just voted that the Supt. of Schools 
be instructed to inform all the public school teachers in town 
that in the opening exercises in the schools they are to conform 
to the public statute governing the matter. 

— The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association will hold its 
38th annual meeting at Hyde Park, Mass., Friday and Saturday, 
May 15 and 16. Dr, Harris of Concord, and J. M. Sawin and 
a large number of Norfolk County teachers, will take part in 
the proceedings. 

Norfolk County Masters’ Club. 

In June, 1884, an organization was effected with the above 
title, having the following preamble to its constitution: 

Preamble —Recogniszing the narrowing tendency of routine 
professional work, and desiring broader views and increased 
inspiration in our daily labor, we, the undersigned, teachers 
of a County, hereby organize ourselves to attain these 
ends, 

The work of this organization has been very pleasantly and 

rofitably forwarded at meetings held at the Crawford House, 

ton, on the second Saturday of each month. Practical and 

professional topics have been discussed in a very helpful 
manner. 


The last meeting for the school-year was held Saturday, April 


ll. Mr. T. H. West, of Randolph, presented in a brief paper 
a very clear analysis of the causes of absenteeism and the 
many legal and moral measures adapted for its prevention. 
In the discussion following many excellent plans were given 
for increasing regularity and punctuality in school attendance. 
‘* Make the school attractive to pupils, and have frequent com. 
munication with parents by use of notes or otherwise,” were 
the prominent thoughts suggested. 

After dining together, the Club adjourned to Sept.2,1885 
when it is hoped that all the masters of Norfolk County will 
avail themselves of the opportunities for improvement afforded 
by this organization. H, 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Flagg, who has been a very successful teacher in 
Barrington, has received and accepted a call to teach in a 
grammar school in Minneapolis. She has made an excellent 
eee ~ Barrington, and deserves to be very successful in her 
new fie 

— Supt. Pease of Pawtucket has recently presented his first 
annual report to the committee of that p sive town. Mr. 
Pease, during the past school-year, has hard at work 
may become a homogeneous unit. He has made a strong effort 
endeavoring to improve the grades, whereby the schools 
to improve the primary schools, and this, in part, by supplying 
them with kindergarten material. Pawtucket may, with justice, 
be ranked with Providence and Newport in the matter of 
schools, and these are easily the best in the state. 

— Two new grammar-school masters have entered upon their 
work in Pawtucket within the past school-year. These are Mr. 
Henry W. Harrub and Mr. J. Lewis Wightman. 


Distaict CoLumBiA.—Howard University, at Washington, 
has jast graduated 29 young men from its medical department, 
10 of whom were colored, It has 50 students this year in its 
theological department, two of whom are white and the re- 
=— colored. The entire number in all the departments 
is 4 


Micuie¢an.—The Hon. W. L. Smith, the efficient Deputy 
Supt. of Pablic Instruction during the administrations of 
Messrs. Tarbell, Gower, and Cochran, has again received the 
appointment.——Z. C. Spencer, Esq., one of the leading edu- 
cators of this state, has decided to resign the superintendency 
of the Battle Creek schools in order to accept the office of sec- 
retary of the Union School Furniture Company of that city. 

It has been announced that Prof. L. McLouth, of the 
State Normal School, will resign the chair of Natural Sciences, 
which he has filled so acceptably for many years, to accept a 
professorship in the Agricultural College. Normal students 
express deep regret at the prospect of remy 4 the teacher who, 
by his racy humor and genial friendship, has done so much 
to cheer and brighten the way. One of the girls in the class 
of ’85 says: ‘* He is worth his weight in gold ’’ which those who 
—_ —_ the professor weighed will readily admit is saying a 
good deal. 

Walter R. Arnold, of Easton, Ionia Co., attends the Union 
School at Ionia, six miles away, and, save in the cold- 
est weather, boards at home, traveling the distance every night 
and morning. He will be heard from one of these days, if he 
lives, for out of such plucky and brave lads come the sterling 
and strong men of the state and nation. 

The school library of Big Rapids contains 1,800 volumes, and 
the people are wisely increasing the number by the expenditure 
of $500 per year. : 


State Editor, oO. Wuirmay, Red Wing, Minn, 
MINNESOTA.—General Berry, of Winona, has been appointed 
a member of the Normal School Board, in place of Thos. Simp- 


EGINNING WITH PROTOPLASM, the author 

to the vesicle that contains it, namely, the 

plant cell, the structure of which, its growth and size, 
ite increase by fusion, and its products, he presents in 
synthetical order. Next,in similar progressive steps, 


the organs rhich co pose th body of the living plant, | ‘ation was sa 
watch com © body of the living plant. 
As each topic is discussed, Practical Studies,” meant life. The d 


Lastly, after describing the plant with all 
necessary details, he assumes it as a unit of classifica- 
tion, to which he devotes the lastchapter. The simpler 
and more easiiy understood forms are treated first ; 
afterward, those whose structares and 
more complex. 


Bessey’s Essentials 


OF 
Blood and Skin Diseases mai le 
THe Swirt SpxEciFrio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 2318t,N. Y¥. 


4 


Iamanoidman. For 28 years I suffered with uicers 
he shows how the aggregation of cells produces tissues, | | my right leg as the result of typhoid fever. Ampu- 
ested asthe only means of preserv ng 
- rs could do nothing for me, and though 

to help the learner in seeing things for himself are svg- mathe 
ten years to my life. 


I have taken Swift's Specific for blood poison con- 
fanctions are tracted at a medical college at a dissection, while I was 
a medical student. I am grateful to say that it gave 
méa speedy and thorough cure after wy parents had 
spent handreds of dollars for treatment. 
AvuGusTUus WENDEL, M.D, Newark,N. J. 


Swift's 8 fic is Treatise on 


Wm R REED, Hall Co., Ga. 


tree. 


By Prof. 0. E. BESSEY. 12mo, 292 pp. 
(Amer. Science Series, Briefer Course,) $1.35. 
Introduced in Detroit H.S.; Mich. State Normal ; 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. ; Smith Coll , Mass.; Ypsi 
(Mich) H 8.; 

men copy eent to any teacher, postpaid, on 
63 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Readings ! 


receipt 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

is now ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 

216 pages. Price, 3@ cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 24 Recitations! 


CONGRESS HALL, 


Saratoga, . . 


The headquarters of Toe NAtiIonaL 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


For fall information concerning the CHAUTAU 
QUA ASSEMBLY for 1885; the8 UMMERSCHOULS| gg 
of MODERN LANGUAGES ; 
New York. LATIN and GREEK ; the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 

of HEBREW; the UHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 
RETREST; L. 
TRY CLUB; the CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE 
ARTS, etc., ete , add 


8.0.; the TOWN and COUN. 


"DR. J. H. VINCENT, XB™ Send for circulars. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


EpvoatTionaL AssooraTion. One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $250 per day for 


it being understood that at these prices| man tor 18 cts. 
two persons occupy one room. 55 a 


SHEPARD’S 


Stencil or Perforated Maps By a young lady graduate of the ‘‘ Sauveur School 
Enable the teacher to draw upon the biackboard a| ¢ 


gentlemen, and $2 50 per day for ladies; | \arge map of any continent or section of States in five 
minutes. Circulas sent on receipt of stamp. f&ample 


Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely itive 
ia accomplishing its 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00, 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 4. .._. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
at prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
© the purchaser one-half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.0.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 


om | by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 


Satisfaction guaranteed ; in ot 
the ACADEMIA of berrefunded: if not found perfectly satisfactory returned at our expense, and the money twill 


(We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JouRNAL oF EDUCATION.) 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO, 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED, 


Address, MADAMé MBHLBAOH, 


Address 


MUSIC, LANGUAGE, ART. 


Languages,’ Boston, Mass., a situati teach | 4 4-Jady in, Hanover, Germany,‘offers ajpleasant home 
Wrench tod by the « Nataral Method” to ladies 


en wishing to reside in Europe for 


lem, 
the study of guages, Music, and Art. Her daugh- 


Prin. “ Sauvenr 
Behool of Languages,” 18 Pemberto s ® 4 ter having taught in Germany, France, and England, 
Goopuve, Russell W. Somerville, Mass.” being fine musician, wilt 


iL give every assistance 
necessary for quick results. Terms moderate, Full 


EDWIN SHEPARD, 
77 Court Street, Newark, N. J. 


Illustrative Geology and 


WANTED. 

A young wishes a sitaation in a public or private TALKS 
school, to Sree: the Natural Sciences,in September. 
Has had experience in teaching, and can furnish unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and ability. A 

tion in or near Boston preferred. Address, stating 


posal 
work required and salary 
613 ¢ + Box 671, Malden, Mass, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 PP+s $1.00, 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


WITH TEACHERS, 


i:Comprehensive and instructive. 
Lists, Testimon 


tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


ials, etc. 
5. H. TROW BRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


information a“ received by addressing 
» care of Wa. E. SHELDON, Esq , 
515 b 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


Natural His- 


From $2.00 up; 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


PRICE REDUCED TO 50 CENTS. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 
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son, whose term expired.——The appropriations made by the 
last legislatare, for the purpose of enlarging the Mankato Nor- 
mal School-building and of building a normal home at Win- 
ona, were vetoed by the governor on the ground that there was 
no money for such purposes.——The spring institutes are in 
fall operation, and the attendance is very large.——Assistant 
Supt. W. W. Pendergast was in charge of the educational ex- 
hibit at New Orleans, during the latter part of March. 

The Manual of the State High School Board, for the guid- 
ance of teachers, is at hand; it will, no doubt, be of great 
value in high-school work.——There are now 56 high schools 
on the state list entitled to state aid.——Supt. C. W. Smith, 
of Hennepin Co., says, “‘ The grading of rural schools is, with 
us, no longer an experiment; the practicability of the plan bas 
been thoroughly tested, and the results are most satisfactory.’’ 
—The permanent school fand amounts to six and a quarter 
millions of dollars. 


New Mexico.—J. M. Hawarth, general Supt. of Indian 
Schools, died Thursday morning, April 2, at Albuquerque. 
Mr. Hawarth was one of the oldest inspectors in the Indian 
service, and was identified with the present system of Indian 
education almost from its inception. 


New Jersey.—Hon. Ellis A. Apgar, for nearly twenty years 
the efficient and popular Supt. of Schools for this state, and 
believed to be the longest in service of any one now acting, re. 
tires from the post. E.O. Chapman, of Jersey City, a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, and for some years president of 
the Jersey City Board of Education, succeeds him. 


State Editor, C.C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Onto, — Marietta Academy has a larger attendance than 
usual this term, and consequently increased enthusiasm among 
students and teachers. Prof. M. R Andrews applies philo- 
sophical principles in his management of this institution. — 
Supt. C. F. Palmer, of Dresden schools, is moving along with 
his usual success, His senior class this year numbers ten 
members, and is said to be an exceptionally good class.—— 
Prof. W. R. Scott will have charge of the Washington Acad- 
emy next year.——Prof. John McBurney has decided to con- 
tinue his normal school in Cambridge. The next term will 
open in July next.——The winter term of Muskingum College 
closed with examinations, reviews, and exhibitions. The mu 
sical department, under the management of Prof. Wallace, is 
becoming a marked feature in this institution. ——Ottawa Co. 
teachers are having quite an educational revival this year. 
Since the last county institute, three quarterlies have n 
held,—at Genoa, Oak Harbor, and Rocky Ridge. The last 
meeting held at the latter place is reported to be the best ever 
held in that vicinity. ——-Great credit is due Hon. John O'Neal 
of Zanesville and Hon. Henry Bohl of Marietta for good work 
done in the late General Assembly, in favor of the common 
schools of Ohio, 

Akron is building a new school-house to cost $100,000.—— 
The Caldwell Press, published at Caldwell, sustains a well- 
edited educational column. Its editor, D. A. Jennings, Esq., 
was formerly an active educational worker and successful 
supt. of schools. He seems to retain a portion of the fire of 
his early love ———-M. A. Yamell is doing excellent work as 
principal of the Mt. Vernon High School. As an instructor 
he is energetic and able.——A gift by Henry Ainsworth, of 
Lodi, has been lately made to Buchtel College, of $30,000. 
This makes a total of $60,000 contributed by this gentleman. 
——The Vassar Alumnae Society of Cleveland is giving a se- 
ries of historical lectures. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— The State Normal School at Indiana, 
although one of the youngest of Pennsylvania’s state normals, 


is iaboring earnestly for the advancement of the education®l 
interests of the stete. The attendance is constantly on the increase. In- 
diana lays great stress upon the training department. The model school 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


is in the hands of two training teachers of lence. The interest in| 4 Educational Bequests.—Johns . 
tiie of nnd Year Outs |000, Migniveraly which beara his name; Judge Peckat 

very few vears since studen seemed to Tock agen, ~ $3,000,000Tmall to Lehigh University; Cornelius anderbilt, 


ment as simply a ay necessar 
state. The work was felt to be irksome, and escape was sought the mo- 
ment the letter of the law had been fulfilled. Now all this has {been 
changed into anxiety to do all the work possible in the training depart- 
ment. This school has the largest building for normal school purposes in 
the state, unless exception is made of that at Millersville, which is really 
an ag ation of several buildings erected at different times. The entire 
building is furnished with all modern conveniences. It is heated through- 
out by steam and lighted by = Its present faculty numbers fourteen. 
The diplomas are valid certificates for life, and the uates are in such 
demand that, thus far, the school has not been able supply teachers as 


fast as required. 
The State Normal School at West Chester is just closing by far its most 


prosperons term in its whole history; 409 students have in attend- 
ance. This is one of the younger of the ten normal schools in the state, 
but has rapidly pushed itself into the front rank in eve ae. In the 
spring session it will be still larger, and will be enewaes to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Every yearand every session finds this school still larger and 
more prosperous. Its location is most fortunate, and is scarcely equaled 
. Its buildings are pronounced the finest normal school 
buildings in the United States. It is thoroughly equipped for its work, 
has a large and excellent body of instructors, an earnest and diligea 
body of students, 

The new catalogue of the Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown, 
—Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, ('h.D , principal —will not be issued before next 
May. The school opened on the first Monday in April with an enrollment 
of 450 students. The trustees are erecting a new chapel and dining hall. 
The size of the building will be 60 x 140. 

Gov. Pattison has nominated tothe Senate for reappointment ‘Hon. E. 
E. Higbee. Dr. Higbee has visited nearly every county in the common- 
wealth during his four years of administration, and is well and favorably 
kaowf’ to the school men of the state. No better appointment could be 


Texas.—The Rev. Reddin Andrews has been elected Presi- 
dent of Baylor University at Independence, Texas, to fill the 
position made vacant by the death of Dr. Wm. Carey Crane. 


State Editor, Taomas OC, MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West VirGinia.—Wheeling schools recently had what they 
called *‘ Potato Day,’’ and the outcome was that over two 
hundred bushels of potatoes, as fine as can be found in the 
market anywhere, were brought in by the children and after- 
ward distributed to the poor of the city. The suggestion: 
Could not other similar benevolent enterprises be carried on 
rer through our schools without detriment to any 
interest 

But few changes were made in the school law by the last 
legislature, the state solons concluding to let well enough 
alone. Without doubt, a very wise conclusion.——At the ex- 

iration of his term of office as State Supt. of Schools, Hon. B 
Butcher resumed the practice of his profession,—that of 
the law. Mr. Batcher made hosts of friends while at the 
head of the school system of the state, and he will doubtless 
have their well wishes in his present work. He will still re 
side at Wheeling. ——Supt. Morgan has called to his aid in 
the conduct of the West Virginia School Journal, as assistant 
editor, Thos. E. Hodges, of the Morgantown schools. Prof. 
Hodges, like Mr. Morgan, is a graduate of the university, and 
and an active school man.——A county superintendent and 
one member of the board of education fur each school district 
will be chosen at the school election on the third Tuesday in 
May next. 

The next annual meeting of the State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Keyser, Mineral Co., July 7-10, 1885.—— 
Prof. U. S. Fleming is still doing good work at the head of the 
Grafton schools. ——Within the last ten days about fifty new 
students have been enrolled at the Fairmont Normal School. 
——lInstitutes will be held as required by law in each county 
this summer. —— Virgil Vandervort has been selected as county 
Supt. of Monongalia Co., to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Prof. Morgan, now State Supt. of schools. 


in the coun 


t | will bequeathed to Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 


$1,000,000 University ; 
a 


000.000 to Gir Stephen Girard, $8,- 


College; John C. Green an 
legatees, $1,500, Princeton; Ezra Cornell, 81 Con 000 
Cornell University; Rich, $700.000 to Boston University ; 
Amasa Stone, $600 00O'MAdelbert College; W. W. Corcoran. 
$170,000 to Columbian Ufiigersity; Benjamin Bussy, $500,000 
to Harvard; Samuel WillistompWilliam J. Walker, and Samuel 
A. Hitchcock, between $100 000'Mad $200.000 each to Amherst: 
Whitmer Phoenix, about $640,000% Columbia; J. 
$179,000 to Rochester Theological S 
$800,000 to Vassar College; Gardner 
University, and $100,000 to Newton 
J.B Colgate, $300,000 to Madison University; 
$450 000 to Wesleyan University; and the C 
given $300,000 to Crozer Theologica! Seminary. ” 
— Mr. Eber Gridley died in 1878, in Hartford, Ct., and by his 
to 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, Massachusets, an estate ¥al- 
ued at $75,000. The part going to Carleton College was d 
signed for a building to bear the name ‘‘Gridley Hall. This 
fund was subject to a life-tenure by the widow of the testator. 
Mrs. Gridley has lately died, and the college will soon come 
into possession of the half of the estate. But there is just as 
loud a call for additional funds for an endowment as hereto- 
fore. Two hundred thousand dollars are needed for this pur- 
pose. About $80,000 has already been pledged, conditioned 
upon securing the wholesum named. This is one of the best, 
ae reliable, and sound educational institutions in the whole 
and. 
— Mr. Henry D. Hatch, Institute Instructor, Moline, Ill, 
has devised a method of map and chart construction. He says: 
(1) I propose to iustruct teachers at institutes in the construc- 
tion and mounting of their own maps and charts, presenting 
methods by which they may produce good maps, reading, 
writing, physiological, zodlogical, and botanical charts, upon 
cloth in durable colors; (2) I propose to present the work prac- 
tically, by furnishing materials and directing teachers in the 
actual work of chart construction. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


calls his shoes corporations, because they have 
no soles. 

— Walla Walla people read the Walla Walla Watchman, 
Walla Walla, Walla Walla county, Washington Territory. 

— A case of slander: The assertion that the biblical de- 
scription of a lily applies equally well to a modern school-girl, 

— A little girl noticing the glittering pus ee in her aunt’s 
front teeth, exclaimed: ‘‘ Aunt Mary, 
teeth, like yours.’’ 

— Baldheaded men are so numerous in Chi 
dience in that city is said to look, when view 
like a cobble-stone pavement. 

— The following is a true copy of a letter received a vil- 
lage schoolmaster: ‘‘ Sur, as you are a man of nolege | intend 
to inter my son in your skull,’”’ 

— The prevalence of mabere among the students of Yale 
College,—a disease which ordinarily only attacks horses,—is 
possibly due to the fact that the young men have been using 


that an au- 
from above, 


** ponies ’’ too much. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 


WANTED, CORRESPONDENT. 


wish I had copper-toed © 


Bureau of Education 


Has registered a large and constantly increasing num- 
ber of able and successful teachers and superintend- 
ents, who are seeking preferment. Hence school offi- 
cers know where to apply, and the best educators where 
to register, to gain their object, The Spring and Fall 
vacancies are now being filled. All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of our extensive patronage 
and established reputation, should now register. Cir- 
culars and forms of application sent free by 
HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL, 

LEOMINSTER, MAss,, MAROH 4, 1885, 
It gives me great pleasure to say that I have had, 
4s superintendent of schools, the most cordial relations 
with Prof. Hiram Orcutt, the manager of the New 
England Burean of Education, He has sent me several 
teachers at different times, and I have found Mr, 
Orcutt’s estimate of their qualifications for the 
itions to be filled, to be correct in almost every 
ostance. It is fortunate that school committeemen 
have such an ny as Mr. Orcutt offers, to obtain 
Sood teachers with so little trouble and expense. I 
can most heartily commend Mr. Orcatt’s work, and 

am glad to have this opportunity to say so. 
Very res ully, 
. E, PULSIFER, Supt. of Schools. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Comntific, Philos hical, and Mechahical 

8; Modern guages a specialty ; 
Prench, Ge 8 ish, Itali 
boara fa; ing 

orrectly; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


good families speaking 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
5000 TEACHERS 


Of all grrdes for temporary and permanent positions 
in all parts of the United States. Send stamp for cir- 


A young man would like to correspond with a New 
England country girl, who leads to some extent an out- 
door life,—one who is a lover of nature, who walks, is 
not afraid of a little cold or wet, and who wishes to be 


Daring the week ending on the 10th of Apr'l, registered 
more members, received more applications for teach- 
ers, and filled more vacancies than ever before during 


mane’ —— ae independent, self-supporting. ri the ten years of its history, in the same time. 
ARTHMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION ALTER READ, Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
516 Avg Hanover, N. H 516 d 185 Bth Ave,, New York City. | si¢ 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Library Science. 


The publication of our SCIENCE LIBRARY will be 


The Wonders of the asters 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


welcomed as an event of the highest importance to thousands. Rn 
For the first time it brings within their reach the scholarly pro- | Longevity: The 
ductions of the MASTERS in modern science. Each work is By R. K. MILLER, M.A. me 
complete in itself, well printed from good or large type, on ex- The Romance of 
cellent paper, bound in neat paper covers. In cloth-bound The Evolutionist at Large. 
books these same works have heretofore been published at’ Vignettes from Nature...................ccccccceseseeeceeeeeneseseteeeeeeeeneneess be 

prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 each Popular Scientific 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. = By GEORCE RAWLINSON. 
The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers, 19 illus........ 15e | The Origin Of Nations. 
Lessons in Electricity. 60 tlMustrations..............csccecesseeeeseteceeneneees 15¢ By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D. 
Six Lectures on Light, with illustrations. | Facts and Fictions of Zoology, Numerous illustrations........ 150 
By HERBERT SPENCER. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
Progress: Its Law and Cause, with other we 
By THOMAS H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. By HUXLEY, AGASSIZ and Others. 

Origin Of Species. B w. TANLEY JEVON F. R. 


Lectures on Evolution; illustrated. 


Animal Automatism and other Essays.........----++- 


By BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. 
The Conservation of Energy; with numerous illustrations...........+++++++++ 
By CHARLES DARWIN. 
The Origin of Species. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. 
Light Science for Leisure Hours.........--++++++++++++ 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects.......---+----- 


Hereditary Traits, and other Essays..... 


By WALTER BACEHOT. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

IN BOUND VOLUMES:-—All of the above, with nu- 
merous other important works in Science, are published also 
in five large octavo volumes, aggregating 3,381 pages, neatly 
bound in cloth, for the net price of $5.50 per set ; or strongly 
bound in half Russia, red edges, for the net price of $6.50. 
If by mail, 20 per cent. extra required for prepayment. 

100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. 


erature of the world at the lowest } priees ever known. Books sent for 
EXAMINATION BEFORE P 
good faith. Mention this paper. Ad 


The best lit- 
YMENT on reasonable evidence of 
dress 


SUP The next school iieetonineme ALEXANDER BAIN. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher 
ws *ind and Body.......-- lie | FP. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl Street, York. 
“oo “{l0 Hickory St.) ammiseeela tate |Our Readers should take note of Reduction of Price of Journal Educational Portraits to 50 cents each. 


| | 

| 
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15e 
60c 
15e 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Pudi Price. 
jeenot migration to America. 2vol. . Baird Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 
Gerdes the Uncrowned King. - Gordon Funk & Wagnalls, NY- 
Letters rom eli. . . . . . ~ 
On the Sublime and Beaatifual. e 4 e Burke John B Alden, N ¥ 50 
Boots and Saddles. ‘ Custer Harper & Bros NY 1 50 
Power and Authority of School-Officers. 
Works of the Poet-Coachman. ‘ > . Suttill R Wo NY 1 50 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1885 Keltie Macmillan Co, NY 
ctionary of National Bi '. 2. phen 
Juvenile Temperance Recital “4 2. ° Penney Nat. Tem, & Pub. House, NY 10 
The Dragon and the Tea-Kettle, ’ Wright “s “ “ 1 00 
Life of Fortuny. a - ° Davillier Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 
The Knight of the Black Forest. . Litchfield @ P Putnam’s Sons, N Y¥ 75 
History of ular Edition. . « io 
. 0) 
Englie School of Painting. Chesneau Cassell & Co, N ¥ 200 
Flemish School of Painting. Wanters 2 00 
Treasury of Tales. Swinton Caxton Book Co, N 1 60 
Rob Claxton’s Story. ° Chamberlain T ¥ Crowell & Co,NY 1 2 
‘The Rescue of Greely. ‘ Schley & Soley Chas Scribner N 
Teaching of the Twelve es. New rev. 
Intestrated History of the U. 8. rwalt Chas Steigerwait, Lancaster, Pa 50 
Ahimal Food Resources. ° Simmons E& FN Spon, N Y 3 50 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


StupLy The cures that are 
being made in nearly all chronic diseases by 
Compound Oxygen, which is taken by inhalation 
and which acts directly on the weakened 
nerve centers and vital organs, restoring them 
to the normal activities which had been lost, 
are simply wonderful. If you arein need of 
such a treatment, write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1108 Girard street, Philadelphia, for 
such documents and reports of cures as will 
enable you to judge for yourself whether it 
will be of any special use in your particular 
case. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS,. 


State Norma SCHOOL, 
BRIpGEWATER, Mass, June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasxy,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. e have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
urs. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours truly, A. G. Boyrpgn, Prin. 


ImportTant.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 el t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
ehildren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, 7 
sleep 4 relieving the child from pain, and the 
little b awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
t to = the 

e gums, allays , relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


— Seven cardinal virtues should be found in 
a pen. It must be elastic, well tempered, 
durable, even- pointed, easy writing, well 
shaped, and neatly finished. Esterbrook’s 
have all these qualities in perfection. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Twelye Grand Summer Trips. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1885. 


Ne. 1. 6-11,—La‘e Memphremagog 
White Mountains. 
Ne. 2. Juty 6-11,—Isles of Shoals, Mt. De 
Old Orchard Beach. 
Ne. 3. Juty 6-11.— Hoosac Tunnel, Saratoga, and 
Niagara Falls. 


Ne. 4. JULY 7-15,—Montrea!, Lachine St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. Quebec, of 
Montmorenci, and Lake Memphremagog. 

Ne. 5. JULY 18-30., Special White Mountain Trip. 

Ne. 6. JULY 13-21, Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 

Ne. 7. JULY 15-25, Lehigh Valley, Manch Chunk, 
Switchback Railroad, Gien Onoko, Wyoming Valley. 
Watkins’ Glen, Nia Falls, The Thousan Islands, 
Alexandria Bay, The Rapids of the 8t. Lawrence, 

treal, and @ Memphremagog. 

Ne. 8. JULY 20-25, Special White Mountain Trip. 

Ne. 9. JULY 22—30. Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach, 


Ne. 10. JuLy 27-Avcusr 3, 8 
8, Special White Moun 


Ne. 14. JULY 27-AvGusT 1, Hudson River, Sara- 
, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, 
Burlington, Vt., and the Green Mountains. 


Ne. 423. JULY 31-AvG. 8, Isles of Shoals, Mt. 
Desert, Moohead Lake, Mt, Kineo, and Old 


Send for descriptive circulars, 
W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT SUCCESS! 


FOUR EDITIONS IN FIVE MONTHS! 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced b 
all progressive teachers. J 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen d oor free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHITTENDEN’S 


ELEMENTS OF 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A Preparation for Rhetoric. Retall Price 90 cts. 


“It is in all a modern and model text-book.” 
—S. T. Dutton, Supt of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


“It will be a wonderful help to the teacher who 
wishes to have his mother-tongue Weonceghly — 
EZ. O. Hovey, Prin. of Newark High School, N. J. 

“ A model work. . . Theonly form of instruction 
in composition that has yielded with us —_ like 
substantial results.”"—Supt. Perry, Ann Arbor, h. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 


By PROF. A. H. WELSH, M.A., 
Author of the “ Development of English Literature 
and Language,” “ Essentials of Geometry,” etc. 
Retail, $1.50. 
“ The best thing published for higher classes in En- 
bh Grammar. For the it is worth 
weight in gold.”—Supt. McMillan, Youngstown, O. 
“A mmar, a rhetoric,a history of the develop- 
ment of the language, and a work on literature Ly 
ically combined in one book. I shall give it a in 
our class this year. The book should find a place in 
every high Ross, Supt. of Schools, 
Fremont, O. 

** The livest book on the livest subject. I have been 


taken completely.” — , Supt, of 


WELSH’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 


Second Edition, Crown Svo. $1.50, 


“Tam —— with it. It is superior to ony there 
ever used before.”—Chas. Jacobus, Prin. of Glenwood 
Collegiate Institute, Matawan, N. J. 


“ After using it in the school-room,—the only test,— 
if the b»ok more than 
. Arnold, Prof. of Math, Wesleyan 


A most satisfactory text-book in every 
It obviates many of the difficulties with which I have 
been obliged ¢» contend hitherto, and the entire subject 
is presented ir. such style that my pupils have 

n 


been thorongiily in from the 
Georgia Park Semi 


C. Store, 
nary, Rochest-r, 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS 


RUDIMENTS OF GEOLOGY 
For Young Learners. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., _ 
Prof. of Geology and Palzontol in the University 
of Michigan.” 


Fully Ilastrated. 12mo. Oloth. Retail, $1.50. 


By far the best elementary work on Geo pub- 
lished. Teachers will find ita gem.”—Literary World, 
Boston. 


‘* Simple, easy, interesting, and instructive to a high 

ee. The work will supply teachers who have lit- 

tle knowledge of the subject, with a text-book which 
will ‘ teach itself’’’—The Teacher, P 


e*, Descriptive circulars furnished on application, 
Liberal terms for Introduction. Sold by all boek- 
sellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


8S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Mention this Paper. 516 a 


ELOCUTION. 


Prot. w. BLISH, 


Founder and Proprietor of 
The Blish School of Elocution, 
BOSTON, 
Soaventions’ ‘Address, TEMPLE, 
WANTED, 


To next fall, in Northeastern lvania, lady 
particulars, address ©. 620, 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 
Prin 


ted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARKS, NX. £. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Beston. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 


Author of “The Class-book of and Poetry,” “ Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 
Teacher’s Manual,” “ Parents’ Manual,” etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
RI, and Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; [V. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII, Temperance in Schools, ° 
Retall Price, $1.00. <A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8S. 8S. LAURIE, A. M., P.R.5S.5B, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his life 
and his works that exists in any language. 
$1.00. 


Price, 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 
Editor J 1 of Education; for Twenty Y: Denier Petaciotl of 
Managing r Journal 0} ucation; for Twenty Years r Prin 


lish and Classica School, 


dence, R. I,; author of various works, Historical, Gen » Educational, etc 
This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
bees ba _— or the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. [Ready 
arc 


Retail Price, + + $1,00. 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 ets 


QUIZ ZISM, AND ITS KEY. 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Every Day.—Six Hundred Interestinz Queries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 
Over Hard Places.—A Well Fall of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 

A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Such are some of the good words spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it 
Helps in the school-room. one the most valuable Daily 
Retail Price, $1.00, 


12mo,with Index. . . . 
4 Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Bev, BR. H. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 
Standard Edition. 426 Pages. - $1.50 
This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures on 


This ts the edition used by the Normal Se 

e on e No hool Principals, and the teach el: 

phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, and many other’ ek ers of Boston, New York, Philad 
Cheaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth, o .75 


Cheaper Edition, (Paper Covers). - - - - - 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. * #© «© «© « « « Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
— SERIES I.— 

HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SBARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 
— SERIES Il.— 


HON. JOHN BATON, LL.D. REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILB LL.D. 
COL. FP. W. PAREER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL D. ag 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


GB Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price 0, 
Tar Journat Educational Portraits to 60 cents 4 
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“‘Maryand, My Maryland.” 
Lovely danghters nobie men.’’ 

“ My farm lies in a rather low and miserable 
situation, and 

My wife 1” 

Who ?” 

““ Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

“Sallow!” 

Hollow-eyed!” 

Withered and aged 

Before her time, from 

‘+ Malaria vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

“ A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I 
found that our little girl, upon recovery had 

Lost!” 

‘Her sallowness, and looked as fresh asa 
new blown daisy. Well the story is soon told. 
My wife, today, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for 
pretty women. And I have only Hop Bitters 
to thank for it. . 

“The dear creature just looked over my 


shoulder, and says ‘I can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I nave done. 
C. L. James, 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883. 


«ee None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label.. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with * Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
after 1 


it, 


were, 
Detro 


_Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

* Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have 


“Kidne 
like ¢ 


Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Suffering from Diabetes ? 


“Kidney-Wort is the most sucvessful remedy I have 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I prayed to die. 
Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is | your Back lame and aching? 
‘Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
lame I had to roll ” 


out of 
M. 


, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 
‘Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsu ul doctoring. Its worth 

$10 a box.”—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West V: 


you Constipated? 
Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and 
me 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


; Have you Malaria? 
‘Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clar , South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
Kidney Wort permanentiy cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 up to 

die by p and I had saffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West , Maine. 


are ‘you suffering? 


me of peculiar troubles of 


a. 


oreaux, Isle La M » 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


4 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in 

cards, 50 
“nt artistie chromo excelsi 

ne | -elsior cards, price per set $1; 

merit oan brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 


addre: 
5,10, 15) christinas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Mrs. Partington says of education: For 
my part I can’t deceive what on airth edication 
is coming to. When I was young, if a gal only 
understood the rules of distraction, provision: 
multiplying, and replenishing, and the commop 
denominator, and knew all about the rivers 
and their obituaries, the covenants, and their 
dormitories, the provinces and their umpires, 
they had edication enough. But now they had 
to study bottomy, algbay, and have to demon- 
strate suppositions about the sycphants or cir- 
cumstangents and diagnosis of parallelograms, 
to say nothing of oxhides, cowsticks, and ob- 
struse triangles. (And here the old lady was 
so confused with the technical names that she 
was forced to stop.) 

— “Why did you take your son from col" 
lege ?”? was a question proposed to a gentle- 
man whose son did neither his father nor him- 
self any credit incollege. ‘ Because,” was the 


year for a two-dollar boy.” If such things are 
permitted to go on in our colleges as have been 
for some time, we fear the number of “ two- 
dollar boys’’ will be greatly increased. Is there 
not wisdom enough in faculties, in whom the 
parents of students repose so much confidence, 
to give a satisfactory and a answer to 
the problems presented by the abuses of college 
sports when carried to excess ? 


— Of Colonel T. W. Higginson’s little daugh- 
ter it is told that she recently celebrated her 
third birthday anniversary. The festivities 
of the occasion greatly delighted the soul of 
the wee maiden, who evidently thought a 
birthday was something to be kept when once 
found; for when on the following morning she 
woke to find the world once more running in 
its every-day grooves, she looked all about and 
then cried out, ‘‘O mamma, where is my 
birthday?” 


— The total amount of bank deposits in 
Great Britian is $27,000,000,000, of which one- 
seventeenth is held by the Bank of England. 


ScoTr’s Emu.sion oF Pure Cop LIVER 
Om, wits in Acute 
Pulmonary Troubles. Dr. F. B. Strickland, 
New York, says: “I find your Emulsion very 
beneficial after all acute pulmonary attacks in 
adults, and in children during and after such 
diseases ’’ 


—In St. Petersburg there are 11,000 heads 
of families with independent means, and there 
are 14,000 beggars, of whom 11,000 are women 
and girls. 

—I could scarcely speak; it was almost im- 
possible to breathe through my nostrils, 
Using Ely’s Cream Balm a short time I was 
entirely relieved. My head has not been so 
clear nor voice so strong in years. I recom- 
mend this admirable remedy to all afflicted 
with Catarrh or Colds in the head.—J. O. 
TicHENoR, Shoe Merchant, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Price, 50 cents. 

—A Syndicate has put up $10,000,000 to 
tunnel the Simplon mountains in Switzerland. 

— Solid Comfort. Every one likes to take 
solid comfort, and it may be enjoyed by every- 
one who keeps Kidney-Wort in the house, and 
takes a few doses at the first symptoms of an 
attack of Malaria, Rheumatism, Billiousness, 
Jaundice, or any affection of the Liver, Kid- 
neys or Bowels, It is a purely vegetable com- 

and of roots, leaves, and berries known to 

ave special value in kidney troubles. Added 
to these are remedies acting directly on the 
Liver and Bowels. It removes the cause of 
disesse, and fortifies the system against new 
attacks, 


—There are only 20 Russian cities with a 


count more than 10,000. 

— By lack of o air exercise, and the 
want of sufficient rd in the matter of diet, 
the whole physical mechanism often becomes 
impaired during the winter. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the proper remedy to take in the spring 
of the year to purify the blood, invigorate the 
system, excite the liver to action, and restore 
the healthy tone and vigor. 


— The highest railroad viaduct in the world 
is said to the Garabit bridge in France. 
This structure is 1,800 feet long, and at the 
middle of the great central is 413 feet 
above the bed of the river. . 


Ig Pretty as a Picture. Twenty - four 
beautiful - 6 of the Diamond Dyes, for Silk. 
Wool, Cotton, &c., 10c. each. child can use 


with perfect success. Get at once at your 


ber and kinds of card 

list, ord s wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 


reply, ‘I was tired out with paying $2,000 a/ tered. 


population exceeding 50,000, and only 150 § 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


38S Madiseu Street, Chicage, Eli. 
EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALUENTOWS, Pa. ; 
Prov. A. R. Horns, M (Hd. Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West will have the advan 
tage of being registered in both offices without extra 
charge. 


‘*I like your Association.” 
Pror. J. W. V. Rios, 
Great Falie, N. H. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Mead. Allays 
ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


positive Cure. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 7 East 14th'Bt, N.Y, 


im every State and Territory. 
R. A. Hott Esq, President Board of Education 
Lebanon, Mo., writes: Permit me to say that by means 
of the,Pennsylvania Educational Bureau we secured an 
efficient educator, and one that gives entire satisfaction 
to the patrons of the schools of our city.” 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


mig 4 tym {ntroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
’ 
am good schools ts. Call on or ar 
DIRECTORY. 240 us (1) 23 U Square, New York. 
Coll Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. WESTERN TEAchaRe’ 
Teach salari ~ 
COLLEGES. situations, change of” location, ‘climate, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IL Depertment of Arts, four-years’ classical course 


+ Towne Scientific School, five year course in (a 
Chemistry, (6) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer. 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (¢e) Architecture, lead. 
ing to B.S. and to technical degrees, P. _C. (Practical 
Chemist), M E.,C. E., E M., Architect. 

Ill, Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Pablic Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. ree Pb.B. 

IV. Course In Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Menta! and Moral Philosopby, 
Mathematics, General Scie ce, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 


~ 


Liberal elections in and between these courses at $ 


close of Second Year. 
Course Music, Two-years’ graded course. 


Mas 
Medical School. - peter course, 


with optional fourth year. -D. 
Vil. Two- years’ graded course. 
ed course 


ee D D. 

Vill. Veterinary School. Three- years’ 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and prominent fea- 
ture in these three schoo 

1X. Law School. Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. ree of LL. Bb. 

I. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
course in numerous subjects — | to degree Ph.D. 

In please specify department‘ 


JESSE Y. BURK, Beer: 
512 q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both 


sexes, Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPRHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8¢., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars, 


should register with us at once. 


If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; 
neg are ambitious, and want something higher and eee 
r, it is to your interest to register with us. 
Many Professors, Saperintendente, Princi Grad 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted Uh Ww 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have Lees name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Income earned by filling vacancies. Form for stamp. 


WANTED, Gentlemen : Principal for high 
1800; another, $1500; Professor 
ge, $1500 or more; several for schools, $400 to $1000, ; 
Tutor, $1200 to $1800. Ladies: Best Vocal, $800 or 
meres public gee private schools, 400 to 
4 y other vacancies now o pros- 
pect. Register now for the season. ——— 
AMERICAN SCHOO!, BUREAU, 
R. E. Avery, Manager. 2 West 14th 8t., N.Y. 


Succgssrut Teacurrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisk, 
Manager of Tur Boston 
Acrnoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT | crs, 
Dartmouth g Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. - T. ROGERS, Manager, 
‘48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. Bromfield Room 4, Boston, Mess. 
Entrance examinations, May 81, June 1, and Sept. 


ce 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
address 


Indiana. For catalogues 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Aubarn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 


Gentral Educational Bureau. 


One of,the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you,” 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON, 
1613 Chestnut 8t,, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 
SIX CANDIDATES 


For positions in the different grades of public schools in 
a large and populous city. Candidates must be ladies of 
culture, graduates from first-class normal and 
successful teachers. Salaries good. 


training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and farther lars apply at the Apply cnneeery, to 
school, Washington St. House), HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, ncipas. 513 N. = 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
T WORCESTER. Both Sexes. 
WANTED, 
E. H, Russxu., Principal. |In a Southern Female College, two ladies, — one to 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, teach painting, and one to teach vocal and instrumental 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. music. Also a colored lady to teach the common En- 
term will ag. | 18h branches and vocal and instrumental music in 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyp, Prin. Baptist colored 
E & WILLIAMS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Dartmouth Bureau of Education 
For Both Sexes. 6124 HANOVER, N. ft. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
Qrets NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


Candidates of Ability 


And experience in teaching with pee work, who 
teach,—1. The Natural 
Tactics; 2, The 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics , 3. The Natural 


For catalogues, address J. @. BoOTr. 1s Sciences with some other High School branches, — are 
DE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, in demand at office. to 
PROVIDENOE, HIR ‘anager 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- N. E, Bureau of Education, 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 613 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. mon branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Rick, & SMITH, Principals. 


for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 


FOR SALE, 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and re- 


turn, over one of the most desirable routes, for sale at 
reduced rates. 


A. P, GREEN, 16 Hawley 8t., 
613 b Boston, Mass, 


CATARRH 
CREAM BAUS Cleanses the 
Roe AB 
| 
| 
“Ki as it 
you Bright’s Disease? 
Wort cured me when water was | 
4 
| 
= | 
“Kidney-Wort 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it” Mrs. H. Lam Vt. | 


+ 


“Sarr 


256 TOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


~~. 


A Book which every Teacher of Latin should Read : 


THE THREE PRONUNGIATIONS OF LATIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF EACH PBESENTED, AND SPECIAL REASONS 
GIVEN FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH MODE, By M. M. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri. Price, $1.25. 
A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Bducational Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek text- 
books, sent to any teacher upon application. . 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


| A Book Showing How to Teach. ; 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one ior Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing th most approved method cf teaching every subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work thin is to be found ip any book similar in c! aracter or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers evrrywhere. In graded and in ungraded schoo!/s it is equally 
indispensable 


. J. 8. BABC » Publisher, 55 CepaR Srrest, New Yoré City. 
PRIMABRW MANUAL, . 5 $1.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 
GBAUMAR, 1.235 of $2.00, 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instraction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva/uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


to those just beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the Gaited States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal e, New York City. 


New York, July 2, 1884. 504 | cow 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00O., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


sT. LOUIS, MO, New York, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO..... § .25 
NEW METHOD IN ANALYSIS. RO] fe’s Shak 

GRAVES'S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK... 113; 4NO1LE S a espeare. 
WALWUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... ‘70 


PUBLISH 


HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
a” Catalogues sent on application. Mia | I. SCHOOL EDITION, io forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 54 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


ie TAKING THE LEAD. per covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


Mathematics. If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
"Barnes" Brief History Serle. volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 


Barnes’ Popular cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60 


Monteith’s Two-Book 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c.,&c.| For new illustrated circular, address 


Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
&. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


493 
82 Bromfield 8t., 
Can double their in- 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, come by selling elther 


De BAU & The Pioneer History of America, 


Lonpoyx, TAUCHNITZ’'S Lerpsio PusBiicaTions. | Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Lilustrations, 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in. Foreign Languages, | People’s Farm and Stock Oyclopedia. 


“oy for Foreign Periodicals. Imperial Octavo. 1234 es. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
SCHOENHOF, For terms, descriptive circulars, and 


144 Tremont St., Boston. | JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicage, St. Louis. 


“ Has some notable merits, he | of 
tts low price and unexceptionabie tone.” —The crite | SCHOOL Room Wall Maps|z- 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly [llastrated Magazine in English 4 
and German, in Parallel Columns. 3 
4n Essential Help for Students German. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YounG FOLKS, or ad- 
dress the 
THE OHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., s 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORK. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosdway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s french Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 


lish and Higher Lessons in English 
Hatchisen’s Physiology and BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
J.D. WILLIAMS, H. lL. SMITH. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Vol XXI.—No. 16. 
& 00-8, |Music Books for Sunday Schools 


Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Getkie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 Song Worship. Sew 8 unday 
in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 ong Book of 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 mark t, woe 8, and with 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, -40 the quali and other 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 P ~- Bunday 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 School wor Truly Tst class collection of 
Educational! Catalogue sent free on application. excellent new hymns and music. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. By L. 0. EMERSON, and W. F. SHERWIN, 
Price, 35 cts., $30 per hundred. 


and cheapest, is selli Suey School or 
at one-third the price. 


year should secure agencies. Other cyclo- of Bunday Schools. 
DREN'S HyMNS AND TUNES, not babyish, but 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 
By EMMA PITT: 
it Great Jones St... NEW YORK. | Other very successful Sunday School Song Books are 
Banner of Victery, (35 cts ) Abbey and Munger. 
BALERS IN 
erg At Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Sp 
Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 


Teachers earning less than $2,000 a| Fresh Flowers. “078 Book for the 
before find 
pedias (ApPpLETONS’, SoriBNERs’ ; BRIt- One 
ANICA, Propie’s, etc.,) exchanged for 
adorned with pictures. 
Send for circulars. 
A. J. JOHNSON & Price, % ote., por dese. 
cts.) R. M. McIntosh. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. Sight, (00 ot.) Tenney and Hoffman. 
30 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00.,| White oben, (ete) 
TERIALS. 
of OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Praug’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
SEND TO 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
i ban all ste ited. 
Praug’s Natl. History Series for Children. | For Circulars and Price listsj|MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIzE, 
Intended to be used for Supplementary LATIN ; VENABLR’S ALGEBRA, 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 
Prang’s Celor Ohart. For teaching Color in Pp 0 R T £ R & C 0 A T E s, 


Mesets, PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
any"? Oompanscs, | 14 & 16 PRACTIOAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIILP 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Bostow.' NEW YORK. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 32 DUNGLISON'S. PHYSIOLOGY. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. Hawley St, COATES) POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ct , $1.75 SCIENCE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, BOSTON. G@REELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1 50, | ENGLAND. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12m0, cloth, $1,256. 109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. : GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Wabash Ave., RLDERHORST’S BLOW PIPE ANALYSIS, 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
NEW YORK. MESERVEY’S 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
The Advanced Bolence Series (i vols), Single and Double Entry. 
Godusin's Oyelon of Biography, (uew ei 4-50| HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 
English Classics fez 1.50 MESERVEY § BOOK KEEPING, 

Bescom’s Mental Botence, English for se in the pubile schools of wore than five 


. 
Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 2.00 | ™08t gratifying results. 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application| Send for descriptive circular. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


the publishers. 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 


Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Address, N. HE. PUBLISHING CO., 
510 18 Hawley Poston. Mara 


fingwelD 
Treland’s Pocket 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


151 Wabash AV Tica. 12 Milk 8t., Boston. | 46 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co,| H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE S Supplem‘y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 
Business-Standard Copy-B LPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. EXT BOOK S 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTOM. School Stationery, 
MAGAR’S Mathematics. 32 Bromfield St. Boston. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 16 sstor Place, 

SOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
ROYSE’S American Literature, Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
ROYSE’S English Literature. | Text books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15 Wabash Ave. 
Address as above. 206 tf cow 


Arithmetical C»arts.| CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VYEAH’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston School of , and Prof. of Oratory at 
Tufts College, will open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of - Term commences 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, tocontinue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will send names. 
Excellent board and rooms, For further information, address Ne. 7 m Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Boston School of Oratory your October 
Delsarte » 1885. Two years’and one year’s 
newest thought Expression. Complete Course of Vocal h tostraction. The 


PRICE REDUCED TO 50 CENTS, 


‘JUST FROM THE PRESS! 


Precisely what iz wanted by everyone gotting 
up Entertainments. Something for every person, 
Children, Youths and Adults. 250 pages, 

Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 
McGuffey's Revised Readers and Speller. 


“Many series of Readers have apesred since the first publication of McGuffey’s, 
but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and patronage of the 
public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the bill of 
reading made easy,’ McGuffey's Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 


EXTENSIVE UsE. 


McGuaffey’s Readers have at various times been officially adopted or recommended for use by State Buperin- 
tendents pos Boards of Education in nearly one-half the States in the Union now eral ; in 
several States they are practically in exclusive use in all the schools. 7 asia oe pike 


MeGuffey’s Revised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
VIRGINIA, KENTOUCRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANIA. ¢ 
Also adopted, and aow tn use in the Public Schools of 


City of New Vork Oity of Cincinnati 
City of Brooklyn, City of St. Leuis, . 


Hoboken, N. J:, Calais, Me. Portland, Me 
Paterson 6 Lewiston, Me. rk, Mass. 
And Three other Cities and 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO.. Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 


HOEMAKER’S 


Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
Something for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 


PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOUL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI- 
VERSARIES, ete. Sold Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price, @ National Echodl of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


Pub'iza'ion Dep't Chas, C, Sh-am-ker, Manecer. 


City of San Francisco 
Salat Paul and Mineapelis, 


Our Educational Portraits are in great demand among all grades of Teachers. 


Cc. P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


i 4 
+ 
RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHABPLESS’ GE OM. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
: 


